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WANTED. 


ANTED.—ROOMS WANTED, IN PHILA. 
delphia, unfurnished, for housekeeping. R. B.S., 
this Office 


NTED.—A TEACHER IN CHELTEN 
Hills School living near by, will take as members 
of her family two girls under fourteen. Keference, Dr. 


Kio. Walker, 1617 Green Street, Philadelphia. Address 
0. 5, this Office. 


ANTED.—KEFINED WOMAN OR =MALL 

family to take main part of furnished house, with 

the boarders now init. All conveniences. Terms liberal. 
Address A , 328 West Front Street, Media, Pa. 


' BOARDING. 


OARD WANTED IN PRIVATE FAMILY BY 
young iady. Friend. Friends’ family preferred. 
Address No. 8, this Office. 


ARGE, CHEERFUL, SECON D-STORY 
front communicating rooms, with board; also a 
pleasant third-story room, in Friends’ tamily ; in pleas- 
ant neighborhood, near trolleys, in West Philadeiphia. 
Write or apply 628 North 32d Street. 


B° AR DING.—CHOICE WINTER ROOMS. 
Second floor front, communicating. Table board. 
Opens September rst. Address 1618 Green Street 


ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 ISt., 
N. W. , Washington, D.C 


~ FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 


O REN r. —NICE HOMELIKE HOME, L ANG- 
horne, Bucks county, Pa., from Tenth month rst. 
11-room house, on main street. Bath, water closet,new 
plumbing, heater Langhorne spring and other excellent 
water ; porches front and back; old shade, stable, car- 
riage house, fruit. Best location. Trolley to railroad. 
Apply soon. Dr. John Paxson, Newtown, Pa. 


OR RENT.—FURNISHED, TO A SMALL 
private family, for board of two adults,a modern three 
story porch house in Tioga. Apply No. 6, this Office. 


OR RENT.—DESIRABLE ROOMS IN 
Friends’ family. Address 126 N. 


OR RENT.—BUCK HILL FALLS CO’ b. 
The Hemlocks, containing five bed-rooms and 
fully furnished for housekeeping, can be rented for 
September or October. Address Dr. W. W. Speakman, 
1307 Pennsylvania Bidg., rsth and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 


A Home in the Puget Sound Valley. 


HE Peoples University, of Olympia, Wash., has for 
sale some very desirable residence property, im- 
proved and otherwise, in the capital city of the 

State of Washington. It being endowment prop- 
erty a time sale, with annual interest will be acceptable. 
It also has some wel! located acreage property, especially 
desirable for fruit growing. All these properties will be 
@id cheap and on easy terms. Write for further infor- 
mation to 


THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
Olympia, Washington. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





18 S. Sth St., (4th door below Chestnut St.), Phila. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


| Indiana, 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 


“* There’s somepin kind 0’ hearty-like about the atmos- 
phere 

When the heat of summer’s over and the coolin’ fal! is 
here, 

Of cours we miss the flowers, and the blossoms on the 
trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’-birds and the buzzin’ 
of the bees; 

But the air’s so appetizin 
the haze 


, and the landscape through 


Of a crisp and sunny morning of the early autumn days 

Is a picture that no painter has the colorin’ to mock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s in the 
shock.”” 

omé 


—jJames Wite 


Riley. 


INT H MONTH rst saw many changes at Buck 
Hill. Eight of the cottages have, or will shortly 
change occupants, and there was an exodus of a number 
of people on Second-day, Eighth month 31st, sixty or 
more leaving on the various trains. Many guests are 
coming, however, and the Ninth and Tenth months wil] 
be full of life and activity. There will now be ap 
absence of children as the opening schools will cal] them 
home. Four of the cottages mentioned last week and 
week before have been rented 
available. 


There are still two 


No more pleasant time could be found to visit Buck 
Hill than this. 


The new bridge connecting the settlement with the 
plotting on the slope of Buck Hill is completed and is 


pronounced a success. It shortens the distance to and 


from the Inn very materially. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO., 
1024 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Railroad Time-table 


for the Benefit of Friends wishing to attend ///ino: 
Yearly Meeting, beginning Ninth month 14th, 


Three I. R. R. connects with R. I. and P. at DePue 

Three 1. R. R. connects with C. B. and Q. at Zearing 

Three 1. R. R_ connects with Illinois Central at Lostant 

Three 1. R. R. connects with Alton, Santa Fe and 
Wabash at Streator. 

Trains due at McNabb going west, 9.10a m 

Trains due at McNabb going east, 1.10 p. m. 

C. B. and (. arrives at Zearing, west 11.43 a.m 
11.27 a.m. 

Three I. leaves Zearing 12.10 p. m. 

C. R.and P. arrives at DuPue, west re. 
east 10.19 a. M., 4.26 p m 

Illinois Central arrives at Lostant, west 12.51 p. m 
east 7.40 a.m. 

Three I. leaves Lostant 8. 57 a. M., 1.11 p.m. 

Toluca, Marquette and Northern! feaves Rutland on Ili- 
nois Central 1.20 p.m. Arrive at McNabb 3.40p.m 

Santa Fe due at Streator, west 10.45 a M., 3.50 p.m. 
east 6.12 p. mM., 2 p. M., 10 15 a. Mm. 

Chicago and Aiton due at Streator, west 2 07 p. m 
p.M.; east 10.17 p. M., 1.55 p. M 

Illinois and Iowa leaves Streator, 

p.™m. 12.10p m. 


; east 


51, 4.38 p.m. 


, 8.03 


west 6 


ses freight carries passengers due at McNabb on 


.LI1. R.R , west 2.40 p m.; east 8 50a. m, 
BY ORDER OF COMMITTEE, 


Dignified Printing 


is not necessarily dul! or unattractive, yet it carries that 
air of good-breeding—imperative in some kinds of print- 
ing. An examination of our samples wil! illustrate this 


point. 
The Leeds & Biddle Co., Inc., 


MAKERS OF THE 
BETTER KIND OF PRINTING 
1019-21 Market St., Both Phila., Pa. 
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To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 


a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price | 


$1.50 per annum 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we wil! 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers 
Single copies, 5 cents 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BeGIn aT anv TIME 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- | 


ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
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JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 

ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
| 92g Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
| 
| 


Also member Montgomery county Bar 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
133 Sourm Twerrrn Srrest, PHttapecrnia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


No 
JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
| 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
§ 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
{ Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


| Orrices: 
| JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Media, Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 


CAROLINE RAU, North side, below oth St. 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


Removed to 823 Spring Garden Street, 


From 736 Spring Garden Street 


STENOGRAPHER Geo. B. cock, 


Girard Building and 
216 W. Coulter St. 





Telephones 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
| Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D Filbert 


J. H. Ringe, Jr., Thos. Biddle Ellis. 
Ringe & Ellis, gexu'estare.” 


Insurance, Collections, Mortgages, Ground Rents, 
Patents. Estates managed and settied. Rents collected. 


Keystoneand Bell Phones. 929 Chestnut St., Phila. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


| REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


The entire care of Rea! Estate a specialty 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


| CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DAIRIES. ing tamilies. Office 603 North 
| Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


/ | JOSEPH L. JONES 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 931 Chestnut Street, Philada 


Morgan Bunting ‘ Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 

Fifteenth and Cherry Streets. Philadeiphia, Pa J 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS 


IRON FENCING 
PRANK PETTIT, late of the Pettit Fencing Co. 
809 Master Street, Philad’s, Pa. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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‘THE PENINGTON, 
Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 
215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 


Oven att THe Year. Lono Distance Te_ernone, 


THE CHELTENHAM, 


E. T, Kuendig 
R. W. Richards. 
New, First-class 


The Albertson, Family Hotel. 


Srrvatep at MANTOLOKING, N. J. 


Three miles this side of Bay Head, on the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, one and nial hours from Broad Street 
Station or Market Street Wharf. Fine bathing, Fishing, 
Yachting and golfing. Send for booklet. 


J. R. ALBERTSON, 
Formerly of Penns Manor, Pa. 
‘THE DRIFTWOOLU 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Special! Fall Rates. For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS 
Second House 


The Pennhurst, ie 


Micuican Avenus, Atiantic Crry, N. J. 


Every comfort and convenience, including elevator to 
street level. Write for booklet. WM. R. HOOD. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Cantrat Avs., Ocean Crrv, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Orew Act tHe vear 
Ocean Env or Tennesses Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


PURE FOOD 


skillful preparation, and excellent 
service are distinctive featares of 


GEM LUNCH and DINING ROOM, 
1317 Filbert Street 


These characteristics, unique speciaities, reasonable 
prices, and class of patrons give this restaurant a rank 
peculiarly its own. We are seeking and securing custom 
of ladies and substantial business me 


n. 
J. J. WILLIAMS. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
232 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frisnps’ lets ciuiGencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; al! three $2.85 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. Oth St., (above Chestnut, opposite Post Office.) 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT } 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Tarernons, Porrar 29-38 D. 





le 


le 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. de ; 

GOOD WORDS FOR 1903. 
XXXVI. 


TRUTH once discovered is the same for all ; whereas, 


what separates us is, clinging to our own personal 
opinion—unwillingness to lay aside what we choose to 
think. 


—British Friend. 
Eighth month, 1903. 


THE BELL OF THE ANGELS. 
Ir is said, somewhere, at twilight 
A great bell softly swings, 
And a man may listen and hearken 
To the wondrous music it rings, 


If he put from his heart’s inner chamber 
All the passion, pain, and strife, 
Heartache, and weary longing 
That throb in the pulses of life ; 


If he thrusts from his soul all hatred, 
All thoughts of wicked things, 

He can hear in the holy twilight 
How the bell of the angels rings. 


Let us look in our hearts, and question 
Can purer thoughts enter in 

To a soul if it be already 
The dwelling of thoughts of sin ? 


So then, let us ponder a little— 
Let us look in our hearts and see 
If the twilight bell of the angels 
Can ring for you and for me. 
— Selected. 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE CONFERENCE. 
Tue Central Committee of the Géneral Conference 
met at Salem, Ohio, Eighth month 28th and 29th. 

In the morning there were meetings of the sub- 
committees on First-day schools, philanthropic labor 
and educational interests. There were thirty-two 
members present at the general session in the after- 
noon. The Committee on First-day Schools, in its 
report, advocated the gradual preparation of a graded 
course of lessons for use in the schools. The plan 
proposed, which was discussed and_ generally 
approved, will be explained in detail in a future issue 
of the INTELLIGENCER. 

The Committee on Philanthropic Labor advised 
that delegates be sent to represent the Conference at 
the annual meeting of the Anti-Saloon League to be 
held in Washington in Twelfth month ; this proposition 
was agreed to. It was also recommended that the 
General Conference take some action in recognition 
f the Temperance Congress called by the other body 
Friends to meet in Washington in 1906. 

The Committee on Educational Interests recom- 
mended that at the next conference papers should be 
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read showing the advantages of higher education and 
the value of Friends’ schools to the Society of Friends. 

A member of the Committee on the Advancement 
of Friends’ Principles stated that members of the 
committee had visited meetings and families within the 
limits of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Yearly Meetings, 
special attention having been given to Ohio. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the 
discussion of the place for the next meeting of the 
Conference. Invitations were given for it to go to 
Ocean Grove, Chautauqua, Mountain Lake Park, 
Toronto, Cincinnati and Columbus. It soon became 
evident that the choice would fall either upon Mountain 
Lake Park, Md., or Toronto, but the final choice was 
left until the next morning. Whenthe committee met 
on Seventh-day it was decided with entire unity to go 
to Toronto, those who desired otherwise yielding 
their personal preferences. The time appointed was 
Eighth month 12th to 19th inclusive. 

The Finance Committee reported a balance in the 
treasury of $981.89, and recommended that the 
1903,— 
$1,300 for First-day school work and §1,2co for 
philanthropic work and the general expenses of the 
Conference. 

To make arrangements for the meeting in Toronto 
sub-committees were appointed on Transportation, 
Homes, Building and Grounds, Publication, and 
Program, and also a general Business Committee. 
The committee then adjourned to meet at the call of 
the chairman. 

On Sixth-day evening a good audience assembled 
to listen to two addresses. Joseph S. Walton gave 
an able portrayal of ‘‘ The Faith of Friends.’’ He 
said that there is a difference between faith and belief, 
the former being a much broader term. The beginning 
of religious faith is when one learns that he may 
walk close to the Father. As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God become sons of God,—the Spirit leads 
but whoever follows must make a personal effort. In 
earlier days the Church taught that a man might be 
saved by good works done for the Church; Luther 
taught that men were saved by grace ; George Fox 
discovered that men were estranged from God and 
needed to become sons of God ; he entreated men to 
turn from darkness to light that they might receive 
Christ Jesus. 

One peculiarity of the faith of 
unity and harmony of the 


Friends is that 


the organization is 


strengthened by the development of the individual, 
just as the hand is more skillful when each finger has 
been trained to do individual work. The development 
of this helpful individuality will be in proportion to 
the closeness of the communion between each and the 


All-Father. 
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J. Russell Hayes, of Swarthmore, read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ The Call to Service’ of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract: 

Opening with lines from a song, ‘* Comrades, 
Arise!’ by Edna H. Richards, of Salem, Professor 
Hayes made a plea for the consecration of self for 
higher service. In order to lend the best aid to the 
various helpful works in philanthropy and humanity 
to which we may be called, let us make ourselves 
worthy instruments by cultivating all our latent 
powers of heart and mind. The austerity and 
narrowness that we have inherited as a society must 
be outgrown. The sweet and humane qualities of 
gentleness, cheerfulness, and kindliness must not be 
allowed to fade out at the encroachments of absorbing 
worldly pursuits. The vast flood of tattle and foolish 
journalism will have no power upon us if we cultivate 
the finer tastes, fill the mind with noble ideals, learn 
to love only pure pleasures. As Jesse Holmes has 
put it in his wholesome way, we need every day to 
‘seek release from the great prison of the common- 
place.” 

If we are to give the finest service possible we 
must fit ourselves by affectionate familiarity with 
poetry and art and the world of nature; overcome 
our traditional austerity ; and cultivate the rational 
and generous type of character that is to lead in the 
new and broader Quakerism. Emerson, Thoreau, 
Chas. G. D. Roberts and others, were quoted in 
support of the speaker’s urgence of nature-love. 
The fully-rounded man or woman, says Emerson, 


‘* Must be musical, 
Tremulous, impressional, 
Alive to gentle influence 
Of landscape and of sky, 
And tender to the spirit-touch 
Of man’s or maiden’s eye.’’ 


Alice Witbeck, a Swarthmore graduate, was 
quoted in summing up this part of the paper. “ Fel- 
lowman,” she wrote, ‘‘ cease thy vain search for what 
thou canst not find ; grasp the golden moment of the 
present; see the glories of the radiant morn, the glow 
of the setting sun; adorn thy life with culture and 
refinement ; but mercifully turn thine eye upon thy 
neighbor who is calling upon thee in his hour of need ; 
teach him to know what thou dost know, and to see 
what thou dost see!’ 

Prof. Hayes urged the wide reading of two classics 
of Quakerism, Wm. Penn’s sane and wholesome 
little volume, ‘‘Some Fruits of Solitude,” a veritable 
guide of life in its cheery and helpful maxims (pub- 
lished by John Lane, New York); and John Wool- 
man’s ‘“‘ Journal,’’ which Wm. Ellery Channing called 
‘‘beyond comparison, the sweetest and purest auto- 
biography in the language.’ A new pocket-edition 
(issued by Macmillan, at 25 cents) should be dis- 
tributed widely by some philanthropist among us. It 
will give every reader a more living and loving 
devotion to Quakerism. 

In conclusion, the speaker recommended a careful 
reading of the Reports of the Biennial Conferences, 
and quoted passages from papers by Robert M. 
Janney, Wm. M. Jackson, and Franklin Packer, as 





illustrations of his contention that these papers, and 
the after-remarks upon them, often embody the very 
essence of our Quaker attitude towards philanthropy 
and Christian teaching. ‘‘ Let us make ourselves 
worthy,’’ was the closing injunction, ‘‘ of that beauti- 
ful primitive title borne by our fathers before they were 
called Friends or Quakers ; may we veritably become 
the Children of the Light.” 


( Zo be continued.) 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 
THE business sessions of Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Friends began Second-day morning Lighth month 
24. One end of the house was well filled, there 
being about two-thirds as many men as women in 
attendance. After the opening silence Samuel P. 
Zavitz expressed an earnest desire for the welfare of 
all assembled. All the representatives were present 
except four, for whose absence sufficient reasons 
were given. In addition to those read on Seventh- 
day minutes were read for Edward Coale, a minister 
of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting, Ill., and one for 
Samuel P. Zavitz, a minister of Coldstream Monthly 
Meeting, Ont. The attendance of Friends from all 
the other yearly meetings except Ohio was encourag- 
ing and many expressed thankfulness for thei: 
presence. The absence of faithful members who 
were kept at home by bodily infirmities or had been 
removed by death was feelingly alluded to. The 


young people were asked to fill the places of these by 
taking hold of the business of the meeting, being 


careful, however, to seek for Divine guidance. A 
heartfelt prayer for light and strength was offered by 
Edward Coale. 

The committee appointed to gather the exercises 


of the meeting were instructed to continue until their 


successors were appointed, that they might gather 
what is said on the First-day preceding the next 
yearly meeting. The trustees of the Benevolent 
Fund of the yearly meeting reported that they had 
expended $391 of the income of the fund during the 
year and that $450 of the principal was uninvested. 

At the opening of the afternoon Aaron B. 
Chandler was reappointed clerk; Edith M. Winder 
having asked to be released Susan L. Brown was 
made assistant clerk. The epistles from the other 
yearly meetings were read and appreciated. Feeling 
allusion was made to the loss sustained by the death 
of Howard M. Jenkins, but the faith was expressed 
that his life and influence still inspires and strengthens 
those who are striving to carry on his work. Pierce J. 
Cadwalader, of Cincinnati, said that those who believe 
in immortality should never be discouraged because 
an individual has changed his form of living and is no 
longer with us in the body. 

Joel Borton counseled all to be faithful and true 
and enjoined upon the young to mind their own light. 
Samuel P. Zavitz expressed his pleasure that the 
epistles now tell us what Friends are actually doing 
rather than what they ought to do. Esther B. 
Wallace spoke of the strength and peace that comes 
to those who daily hold communion with the 
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Heavenly Father. Anna M. Jackson, of New York, 
said that the only way to pray without ceasing is to 
make every word and deed a prayer. 

On Third-day the answers to all the queries were 
read and many helpful thoughts. were expressed in 
connection therewith. While the attendance at many 
of the meetings is small there is evidence of increased 
life in several of them. Friends were reminded of 
their individual responsibility in this respect and each 
was asked to put to himself the question, Have I 
done what I could? The duty of the meeting towards 
its members was emphasized, for attendance will be 
greatly increased if the meetings are so full of the 
Holy Spirit as to make them worth attending. 
young should be made to feel that their presence is 
very encouraging. Visiting Friends felt it to be a 
cause for congratulation that Indiana 
generally discourage the use of 
tobacco. 


intoxicants and 

The ministers and elders held their concluding 
session on Fourth-day morning. This was followed 
by the usual mid-week meeting for worship, which 
was well attended but not so large as the meetings on 
First-day. Among those who spoke were David W. 
Branson, Samuel P. Zavitz, Elizabeth Lloyd, Joel 
Borton, Davis Furnas, Clarkson Butterworth 
Abel J. Mills. The thoughts of those 


were turned to the three essentials, Light, Life and 
Love, and it was shown how the co-operation of | 
God with man deepens personal responsibility, and 


makes our life here on earth a part of the life eternal. 


The sessions on Fifth-day were mainly devoted to | 


reports of the various committees. The statistical 
report showed a total membership of 1,450, of whom 
577 are males and 773 females. Although there has 
been a net loss of 18 during the year it was felt to be 


/ 


encouraging that 14 members had been added by | 
| on Second-day evening and Fourth-day afternoon. 


convincement. 

The committee to work for improvement in 
marriage and divorce laws reported that with the 
exception of a slight change in Indiana the needed 
legislation on this subject had been crowded out by 
temperance legislation. 

The treasurer reported a balance of $157.71 and 
the meeting authorized that $350 be raised for next 
year. Joseph C. Ratliff was reappointed treasurer. 
Alma Kelly was appointed trustee of the Yearly 
Meeting Fund, in place of Nixon G. Brown, who 
asked to be released. 

The Philanthropic Committee reported work 
along various lines. Temperance workers were much 
encouraged because of the good results that have 
followed the Beale law in Ohio and the use of the 
blanket remonstrance in Indiana. In securing these 
results Friends have cooperated with other religious 
denominations, and with the Anti-Saloon League. 
One monthly meeting reported having visited the 
county jail, orphans’ home, and county infirmary. 
Anne M. Jackson reminded Friends that the first 
separate prison in the United States for women under 
the care of women was established in Richmond. 
Henry M. Haviland said that Friends should not 
advocate arbitration as a good thing in itself, but 


The | 


Friends so | 


and | 
assembled | 
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simply as being preferable to war. Difficulties ought 
to be adjusted by mutual concessions, without re sorting 
to the machinery of arbitration. The following letter 
to Governor Durbin, of Indiana, presented by the 
Philanthropic Committee,was endorscd by the meeting, 
signed by the clerks, and given to a special committee 
of two to be presented to the Governor : 

‘‘We feel it right in our annual gathering to 
express our great appreciation of thy untiring efforts 


| in endeavoring to suppress lynchings and kindred 


” 


crimes in our State. 

The Joint Committee on Isolated Members reported 
slow but sure progress ; correspondents have been 
found in a number of Western cities through whom 
traveling Friends may arrange for religious meetings 
or personal visits. 

The Committee on Friends’ Boarding Home 
reported that they had in hand $10,435 ; of this sum 
$5,000 had been raised by subscription, and $5,000 
contributed from the Cincinnati fund ; to this the yearly 
meeting added $2,000 from the Alvin Fossett fund. 
The home will be situated at Waynesville, Ohio, and 
the committee was authorized to begin building as 
soon as the funds on hand amounted to $15,000. 

The six epistles prepared to be sent to the other 
yearly meetings were read and approved. Several of 
the visiting Friends expressed their appreciation for 
the many kindnesses received and earnest prayers 
were uttered for the welfare of all present. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

FIRST-DA\ AND OTHER MEETINGS. 

On Third- and Fifth-day mornings half-hour 
devotional meetings were held immediately precedir g 
the business 


SCHOOL 


sessions; these were well attended, 


| especially by the younger members, and were felt to 


be very helpful. 
The First-day School Association held meetings 


Delegates responded to the roll call with sentiments ; 
these were followed by sentiments from many others. 
A discussion upon the lesson leaves showed that 
these are generally satisfactory as far as they go, but 
that there are several classes to which they are not 
adapted. A need was felt of Bible lessons for very 
little folks. 

A part of Fourth-day afternoon was devoted to 
an address by E. C. Dinwiddie, Legislative Superin- 
tendent of the National Anti-Saloon League. He urged 
Friends to write to members of Congress u:ging the 
passage at its next session of the Hepburn bill, which 
would stop the importation of intoxicants into 
prohibition States. 

On Third-day evening the young people held a 
social in the basement of the meeting-house, which is 
large and neatly-carpeted. This was attended by 
all the visiting Friends, and was much enjoyed by old 
and young. 


Tis looking downward makes us dizzy.—[ Brown- 
ing. | 
3€ 
WE in our day had best go back to Christ by 


pressing forward to Him who is before.—[ Editorial 
in Friend, Philadelphia. | 
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NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 33. 
JERUSALEM AND ROME, 

GOLDEN TExtT.—This | confess unto thee, that after the way 
which they call heresy, so serve I the God of our 
fathers.—Acts, xxiv., 14. 

Before study of Lesson read Acts, xxi., 27-36; Xxili., I-10; 
XXVl., I-23. 

Ir was probably the year 57 or 58 when Paul entered 
Jerusalem for the last time, though some authorities 
date it four or five years earlier. He was cordially 
received by ‘the brethren’ who rejoiced much at the 
news of his success in the West. But in the interests 
of the unity of all Christians they urged him to put at 
rest the rumors that he was teaching Jews as well as 
Gentiles to set aside the law of Moses. Let him 
personally go through with some typical Jewish 
formality in a public manner, thus making plain his 
position once for all. Paul consented to this, the 
more readily that he had made a vow after the Jewish 
fashion before leaving the West, which required some 
ceremonial to complete it. We cannot but feel, 
however, that Paul was lacking in perfect frankness 
in this matter ; for his teaching was just what it was 
accused of being. But the fact of his vow shows 
perhaps that he had not reached perfect clearness of 
mind himself, though the teaching of his letters to the 
Galatians and Romans has no uncertain sound. In 
any case his attempt to make the Jewish Christians 
believe that he still observed the Mosiac law reacted 
upon himself. On suspicion of violating the sanctity 
of the temple by introducing a Gentile into its inner 
courts, Paul was mobbed by the Jews—probably 
including some of the Jewish party among the 
Christians—and was only rescued by the intervention 
of a Roman officer. The apostle’s remarkable power 
as an orator was shown in his command over the mob 
when allowed to address it. But, like Stephen, his 
address, though skillfully introduced, led up to matter 
which the crowd could not endure, so that the outcry 
against him was renewed. His Roman citizenship 
saved him from an examination under the lash, and 
also.procured for him unusual consideration. Next 
day when brought before the Jewish tribunal Paul 
skillfully introduced an apple of discord in the subject 
of immortality, about which Pharisees and Sadducees 
differed widely. Here, again, the Christian showed a 
willingness to use untruth in his personal interest 
which can hardly be considered admirable (Acts, 
xxiii, 6-10). It served the purpose, however, of 
preventing a conviction and sent the case back to the 
Roman authorities. A Jewish plot to assassinate him 
was thwarted by Paul’s nephew, a resident of Jerusalem 
(Acts, xxiii., 12-25), and for greater safety the prisoner 
was removed to Czsarea, the headquarters of the 
Roman government. Here he, with his accusers, was 
brought before Felix, the procurator, no conclusion 
being reached. The case was further delayed for two 
years. It would have been impossible to convict a 
Roman citizen on the charges brought against Paul ; 
but he had won the ill-will of the governor by rebuking 
his vicious life ; and, morever, the governor by keeping 
him prisoner won the favor of the Jews, and hoped 
also to win a bribe from Paul’s friends for his release. 


At the end of two years a new procurator, Festus, 
was appointed, and the case came before him. The 
evident desire of Festus to decide the case so as to bring 
himself the greatest possible popularity with the Jews 
led Paul to make his famous appeal to the Emperor, 
‘“‘T appeal to Cesar” (Acts, xxv., 12). The appeal, 
and the deference with which it was received, as well 
as the expectation of a bribe from Paul, already 
mentioned, show that at this time Paul must have 
been at least well-to-do in this world’s goods. An 
appeal to Cassar was an expensive operation, and the 
appeal of a poor man would probably have been treated 
with scant consideration. It may be, however, that 
Paul's family connection or some other circumstances 
may have given special importance to his case. A 
visit from Agrippa II., son of Agrippa I., soon after, 
made an occasion for an address by the eloquent 
prisoner, in which he made such an impression that 
the Jewish king was persuaded that he might have 
been released, except for the appeal, which had been 
granted. 

Not long after Paul set sail, under charge of a 
Roman officer, for Rome. They met with many 
dangers from contrary winds and tempests, and were 
finally wrecked on the coast of the island of Malta. 
They were rescued not long after, and proceeded to 
Rome, where “ Paul was suffered to abide by himself 
with the soldier who guarded him”’ (Acts, xxviii., 16). 
He was allowed considerable freedom, so that he 
carried on his mission work with his usual success. 
He remained here two years (probably 61-62), and 
we know nothing certainly of his fate. One tradition 
says that he was beheaded aftera trial about 63 A.D. 
Another and more probable tradition says that he was 
released at this time, «nd carried on mission work 
again, both among his churches in Asia and Greece, 
and also in Spain. According to this account he was 
arrested again about 68 A.D., taken to Rome and 
executed. 

From Rome were written the epistles to the 
Philippians, the Colossians, the Ephesians, and that to 
Philemon. From Rome, also, probably at the time of 
his second imprisonment, there were written the epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, the so-called pastoral epistles. 

The epistle to the Philippians is a letter of thanks 
for a gift, and contains very little theology. The letters 
to the Ephesians and Colossians combat a tendency 
to make light of this world and its life, and so to con- 
sider conduct—morals—of little account. Ephesians 
is probably a circular letter, so named because the 
Ephesian copy has been preserved. Philemon, 
Timothy and Titus are personal letters to personal 
friends. 


WHY LIFE IS WORTH LIVING. 
George A. Thayer, in Christian Register. 

Wuart are some of the simple, homely ideals which 
the most of us who ponder the matter set before our- 
selves as the main objects of living? One of them is 
to obtain sufficient leisure from task-work to add to 
our knowledge of man and nature,—in books,—in 

travel, in familiarity with the woods and fields. 
Another is to make for ourselves a little compan- 





ionship of congenial and mutually stimulating friends, 
who will stand by one another in time of trouble, who 
will contribute daily to each other’s fund of bright 
thoughts and hopes. 

A third is to build up within us sufficient character 
and conviction,—a body of reflection and moral 
sturdiness, to enable us to face all sorts of circum- 
stances, and not break down into hypochondriacs or 
suicides, to keep us tranquil and self-poised wherever 
we are called to go. And a fourth is the wish to do 
and be that which shall leave our memory green after 
we are gone. 

Instead of these what do we often find ? In place 
of leisure and ripening of the mind, there is a 
universal passion for getting rid of time, for going 
somewhere, not to drink in new spiritual vigor for 
coming enjoyment of home privileges and one’s own 
country folk among whom it is our business to live, 
but to have the perpetual sense of changing place, 
like occupants of a swing or a rocking-chair ; and 
the steamers and the cars are filled with men and 
women who invite the satire of the verses,— 

‘* How much a fool who has been to Rome, 
Excels a fool who has stayed at home !"’ 


Instead of a talent diligently cultivated of making | 


and conferring friendship, there is the struggle to get 
into sets and cliques of people who have money or a 
certain artificial social standing, and with whom there 
can be no unselfish love and good will because they 
are not associated, nor do they invite us to join them 
because of anything sought in common in the realm 
of noble thought, but to fill the dreary day. 


‘ 
b 


Instead of fortifying the will so as to be able to 


anticipate misfortune, if it should chance to come, and | 


sickness and death, which certainly will arrive scme 
day, there is a dread of thinking, a feverish putting 


away of every disagreeable insinuation that the senses | 


and the appetites may get dulled, that health may 
collapse, and that intelligence and oneness with good 
men and with God are the only standbys. 


Yet surely a man is more than a machine, and has | 


in him, somewhere, capabilities of seizing the beauty 
of the world, the vast body of wide human experi- 


ences, and storing them up in his mind for hours of 
enforced inaction, for the period of gout and rheuma- 


tism, for old age. This apparatus of our brain so 
wonderful in its reach, when at its best, ought to 
provide its owner with material for much contentment 


and hope on whatsoever island of fate he may by | 


chance be tossed like Robinson Crusoe. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A WORD TO THE DOUBTING. 

‘] FEEL so uncertain about the future,” a dear friend 
was heard to say. Ah, there are too many earnest 
ones who feel just so, and why? It is because they do 
not fully realize that God is their father, and then 
take Him at His word, just as they would an earthly 
parent. 

Our parents never exact more of us than we are 
able to do, neither does our Heavenly Father. He 
just asks the same loving obedience, and when He 
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receives this He bestows a blessing. If we forget 
and go astray, still He watches over us, ever ready 
to forgive the moment we ask Him in earnest. It is 
only with those who continually and willfully disobey 
that He is grieved. 

If we would only grasp the idea that the Christian 
life is made up of little things, just the simple obedi- 
ence to the inner promptings of the soul, what heavy 
burdens would be lifted! 

Sometimes it is to be patient with the aged and 
the infirm; sometimes it is only to give a pressure of 
the hand or a smile or a kind word where it is needed; 
but, again, we may be required to come out from 
among our worldly friends and be separate for 
Christ’s sake. This often takes a great deal of moral 
courage, but it always pays. God rewards those who 
do special work for him with special blessings, known 
to no others, just as an earthly parent does. 

“ Fear thou not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God; I will strengthen thee, yea, 
I will help thee, yea I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness.” Take this blessed assur- 
ance to heart, and there need be no fear concerning 
the future, either in this world or in the world to 


come. ie 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


THE battle of life is an ancient phrase which I think 
I can remember in several commencement orations. 
Two modern phrases have taken their place beside it 
in our own day—the strenuous and the siwple life. 
Each of these phrases has its own significance and 
value. It is whenthey are overemphasized and driven 
to extremes that they lose their truth and become 
catchwords of folly. The simple life which blandly 
ignores all care and trouble, all evil and conflict, soon 
becomes flabby and invertebrate, sentimental and 
gelatinous. The strenuous life which does everything 
with set jaws and clenched fists and fierce efforts soon 
becomes strained and violent—a pr longed nervous 
spasm. 

Somewhere between these two extremes must lie 
the golden mean: a life that has strength and 
simplicity, courage and calm, power and peace. But 
how can we find this golden line and live along it? 
Some truth there must be in the old phrase which 
speaks of life as a battle. No conflict, no character ! 
Without strife, a weak life! But what is the real 
nature and meaning of the battle? What is the vital 
issue at stake ? What are the things worth fighting 
for? In what spirit, with what weapons, are we to 
take our part in the warfare? There is an answer to 
these questions in this strong little text, ‘‘ Overcome 
evil with good.”” The man who knows this text by 
heart knows the secret of a life that is both strenuous 
and simple, for here are the three things that we need 
—a call to the real conflict, a plan for the right 
campaign and a promise of the final victory.—[{ Henry 
van Dyke. | 


No man has more religion than he exhibits in his 


| every-day conduct.—[Lutheran. ] 
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Epirors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 


ELIZABETH LLoYD, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 5, 1903. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


CONFERENCE AT TORONTO IN 1904. 
THE decision of the Central Committee at its meeting 
in Salem, O., last week to hold the next General 
Conference at Toronto, Canada, comes, no doubt, as a 
surprise to many Friends, but it is not a surprise that 
the decision should be to hold it within the limits of 
one of our smaller yearly meetings. A majority of 
our members would prefer to have the Conference 
always meet at some point within easy reach of New 
York, Baltimore and Philadelphia, and many feel that 
it would be better to have it always in some Friendly 
center or so easily accessible to some such center 
that large numbers of Friends could always attend, 
the smaller conferences in connection with the meet- 
ings of the Central Committee being held each time 
within the limits of one of the smaller yearly meet- 
ings. And yet we cannot get away from the feeling, 
which comes up every time the matter is discussed in 
any gathering of Friends, that the Conference itself 
ought from time to time to meet in some place easily 
accessible to the members of one or another of the 
yearly meetings whose members could never come in 
any considerable numbers to a meeting in any one of 


> 


the larger centers. We like to have a large attend- 


ance of our members at these meetings and we need 
the stirring influence of one of these great gatherings 


in our older strongholds as much as we do among 
the little, scattered, distant meetings. But we must 


remember that we cannot depend on the Conference 


meeting once in two years, to arouse these older | 


meetings and to keep them interested in the work of 
the Society. Also there are many other gatherings 
possible among the meetings about Philadelphia, for 
instance. 


Friends’ Association meeting each year with some 


eastern meeting, and there are First-day School and | 


philanthropic conferences and quarterly meetings with 
larger gatherings of Friends than attend some, even, 


of the yearly meetings of our more distant branches. 


So that a great many cannot get away from the 


feeling that once at least in four, or six, or eight 


years the Conference ought to be held within some | in Armenia,”’ 


There is the Conference of the Young | 





smaller yearly meeting even though distant from the 
majority of Friends, and that as many Friends as 
possible ought to go even 
journey. 

Besides the help these Conferences may be to the 
meetings in whose vicinity they are held we must not 
forget the importance of such gatherings in calling 
the attention of those who have known little or 
We are 
responsible for the preaching of our message so it 
may come to all who could be helped by it. There 
are such in every part of the country whether it 
happens to have been settled by Friends or not, and 
from this point of view we cannot make a mistake in 
the place of holding our Conference as long as 
enough of our concerned members can go, to voice 
our message forcibly. 


though it be a long 


nothing of Friends, to our principles. 


Besides our Conferences will 
make a more decided impression on the country at 
large when held in a non-Friendly section than if 
always held in the old strongholds of Friends where 
our meetings have been known in the days of their 
weakness and inactivity as well as in those of their 
earnest concern for the welfare of their neighbors. 
Toronto would seem to be an especially suitable 
place for the Conference, too, because, while it is not 
so very.far from the eastern cities it is so far to the 
north that a summer vacation trip can be very con- 
veniently combined with the Conference trip. 


THE British Friend announces that the assistance of Mary 
A. Wallis, of Southport, has been secured, for a time at least, 
and that she will be associated in the work of the editorship. 
The issue for Eighth month, in the editorial ‘‘ Notes and 
Comments,’’ discusses the Chamberlain preferential tariff 
plan and believes that it is not ‘‘ making any real headway "’ 
in briefer paragraphs are discussed the present amicable 
relations between England and France, statistics of the effect 
of alcohol in causing insanity, important experimenting in 
the line of substitutes for the saloon, some difficulties of 
imperialism in the Transvaal, the new shilling edition of 
Rowntree’s ‘‘ Poverty,’’ the persecution of the Babis in 
What may perhaps be called the editorial sermon, 
is a beautiful and most suggestive and helpful presentation 
of the thought of ‘‘ Fellowship in the Light ’’ from the text, 
‘If we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another,’’ which was spoken in substance 
at the opening devotional meeting of the Woodbrooke Summer 
School. ‘‘How to Improve Children’s Schools,’’ is an 
impertant paper on First-day school work by Amy E. Sturge. 
Some five pages are devoted to the Woodbrooke Summer 
School. The book reviews, always an important feature of 
the British Friend, include Chesterton's ‘‘ Browning, 
Booth’s ‘* Life and Labor of the People in London,’’ with 


Persia. 


| notices of Biblical and theological, social and economic, and 


general works. ‘‘ Pictures of the Past’ gives extracts from 


the diary of John Grubb, a ‘‘ young Quaker of 1786."’ 
Letters from J. Rendel Harris gives an account of ‘‘ Work 


and one from Paul Sabatier tells of the 
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‘* Poverty at Assisi,’’ the home of St. Francis. An article on 
‘‘The Home Mission Committee,’’ by John William Graham, 
is of especial interest because he has never felt that he could 
unite with the Committee in employing paid workers, though 
he hopes ‘‘ all will recognize that aloofness from the system 
of the Committee is not due to any carelessness as to the 
growth of the Redeemer's Kingdom, nor to a merely stupid 
conservatism and narrow dislike of change’; he also feels 


that the Committee's ‘‘recent decision that under normal 


circumstances its men resident workers should all earn part 
of their living, is a welcome sign of an approach to that 
general coéperation we have so long desired.’’ William 
Edward Turner makes a contribution to the subject of the 
recording of ministers, and is answered by the Editor. 


BIRTHS. 
BAKER. —At the home of the parents, Cloverdale, London 
Grove, Chester county, Pa., to Thomas and Florence R. 


Baker, on Second month 13th, 1g03, a daughter, who is 
named Mary Amie Baker. 


DICKINSON.—In Chicago, Illinois, Fifth month 28th, to 
David Knoxand Ina kK. Dickinson, a daughter, who is named 
Helen Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES. 
WOODSIDE—KESTER.—On Eighth month 13th, 1903, 
at the home of the bride's parents, near Grampian, Pa, 
William W. Woodside and Minnie A. Kester, daughter of 


Lewis and Alice Kester, both members of West Branch 
Monthly Meeting. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN,.—Seventh month 23d, 1903, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Walter S. Trew, Chestertown, Md., Elizabeth 
Thomas Brown, in the 75th year of herage. She was the 
widow of Cornelius C. Brown, of Kentcounty, and a daughter 
of the late Thomas W. and Elizabeth Simmons Trew. She 
was a member of the Society of Friends. Interment was in 
the family burying-ground on the Comegys farm. 

DIXON.—Eighth month 22d, 1903, at her home in 
Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., Susan M. Dixcn, in 
her 81st year. 

Interment was made in the old burial-ground at Hockessin, 
Delaware, of which meeting she became a valued and 
consistent member when she entered the Society by convince- 
nent in early life. The marked characteristic of her long 
and useful life was an uncompromising honesty of thought 
and expression as embodied in the Scripture injunction, ‘‘ Let 
your yea be yea, and your nay, nay ; for whatsover is more 
than these cometh of evil.’ The same sincerity which made 
her faithful to rebuke, made her also the true friend and wise 
counselor, leaving a wide circle of friends to mourn her loss 
and to remember her virtues. 

FRITTS.—At the home of her son, William, in Marshall 
county, Iowa, Eighth month troth, 1903, Margaret Fritts, in 
her 75th year. Burial at the Marietta Meeting-house. 

She was born in Orange county, N. Y., and lived for 
many years at Macedon, N. Y. 
ago to live with her son. 

GRIEST.—At Beamont, Texas, on the 11th of Seventh 
month, 1903, Mordecai P. Griest, son of Daniel and Rose D. 
Griest, aged 26 years. 

LEVIS.—At the home of his sister, Lucretia M. Rice, 
Media, Pa., on the morning of Eighth month 7th, 1903, after 
1 short illness, Lewis Levis, son of the late Ezra Levis, aged 
87 years ; a member of Providence Monthly Meeting. 

PENNOCK.—Eighth month roth, 1903, at his home in 
Kennett. Square, Chester county, Pa., Samuel Pennock, in 
his 87th year. 





She went to lowa two years | 
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Stalwart, this life is done. The conflict brave between 
the good and evil forces here is ended well, as seen by human 
eyes. Thy brave soul did not falter when the smoke of battle 
filled the air, nor trumpet call at daybreak find thee dumb. 
The mustering-out gave back an honored name. Soldier, 
farewell! Not ours the final word ; within that tent to which 
we saw thee go, thy Great Commander gives the pass-word 
true. M. 

TAYLOR.—At Langhorne, Pa., Eighth month 25th, 1903, 
Elizabeth I. Taylor, widow of the late Joseph K. Taylor, in 
the 78th year of her age ; a member of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

A life-long and consistent member of the Society of 
Friends. She was ever ready to extend a helping hand in 
time of sickness or death. She was very unselfish, always 
thinking of the welfare of others rather than her own comfort. 
Of her it may be truly said, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.’" Two sons survive her. 

WALKER.—On the morning of Eighth month 2oth, 1903, 
at her home near Highland Creek Meeting-house, Washington 
county, Indiana, in her 63d year, Lucy E. Walker, youngest 
daughter of William and Mildred Hayward, formerly of Clark 
county, Ohio. 

She was a valued and consistent member of the Society 
of Friends, faithful and true in all the relations of life, to the 
poor and needy a sympathizing friends, and especially beside 
the bed of sickness was her loving heart and hand most 
tenderly manifest. She leaves a husband and two daughters, 


with a number of warm friends to mourn her loss. After a very 
solemn meeting, her earthly tabernacle was laid to rest in 
Friends’ burying-ground at Highland Creek. 


CINCINNATI FRIENDS. 
Tue Friends’ Association of Cincinnati held its second 
annual ‘‘midsummer meeting”’ at the Butterworth 
homestead on First-day, Eighth month 16th. This 
historic mansion is beautifully located rear the Little 
Miami River, about twenty-six miles from Cincinnati, 
and during the century of its existence has been the 
scene of many exciting and interesting events. In 
the early days of its history it was an important 
“station” of the “‘ underground railway ;’’ for years 
its great ‘‘ living room” was used for Friends’ meet- 
ing, and many notable people have been gathered 
within its walls. Elias Hicks once preached there, 
and in a tiny ‘‘ upper room ” is still shown the high- 
posted bed in which he slept. Nancy Butterworth, or 
‘‘ Grandmother Butterworth,’’ as she is lovingly called 
by her friends, has spent in this old stone house many 
of the ninety-four years of her life, a life of the 
greatest simplicity, industry, and devotion to others. 

The meeting was of unusual interest. It was 
held under the great trees near the house, and the 
opening silence was made more impressive by the 
natural beauty of the surroundings. Edna Hopkins 
read an appropriate selection from Whittier’s peems. 
The clerk, Edwin Griest, followed with a short talk 
in which he briefly outlined the history and work of 
the Cincinnati Association, and spoke with much 
feeling of our privilege in coming together again in 
this beautiful place, and of having with us still the 
inspiring presence of ‘Grandmother Butterworth.” 
Pierce Cadwalader read a sermon by Rev. Howard 
Melish, in which the question ‘“‘ What is Religion ?”’ 
was answered with this definition : “ Religion is giving 
the best we have to the best we know.”’ 

Clarkson Butterworth, Rachel Hadley, Isaac 
Butterworth and others gave some interesting remin- 
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iscences in connection with the place, and the incidents 
of former years. 


from Addison Ballard, a Friend who spent many of | 


his four-score years in this neighborhood, frequently 
attending meeting in the old house, and who still has 
a warm affection for the persons and places connected 
with his younger days. The letter recalled many 
events of pioneer times, and extended a kindly greet- 
ing to old friends and neighbors. A prayer by Rachel 
Hadley, and a few moments of silence closed the 
meeting, which was one of the most pleasant and 
profitable of the year. 

Grace D. Hatt, Ass’t Clerk. 
Eighth month 24t 


J 
fill, 


> 


Cincinnati, 190}. 
DEAN BOND IN ENGLAND. 

FRom private letters from Elizabeth Powell Bond to 

friends at Swarthmore, we take these extracts : 

WINCHESTER.—* My table is close by the window 
looking out on the high-walled garden, shrub-lined, 
long enough for a tennis-court, with velvet turf and 
flower garden. This ‘quiet place with a garden’ 
(Baedeker) I have found altogether charming. At 4 
o'clock I went to the cathedral service ; the singing 
was very beautiful. Afterthe service 1 was out in the 
close. You can imagine the turf and great lindens 
and cedars of Lebanon and rose-covered walls. 

“IT was never more interested in anything at 
Oxford than I was in my visit to St. Mary’s College 
here in Winchester. The porter was rather heavy at 
first, but he finally warmed up in response to my 
interest, and gave me many details. But 
Lionel Johnson,—the porter remembered him, and 
that was about all. I asked, ‘ Was he thought of as 
different in any way from the other students ?’ ‘ No,’ 
he replied, ‘ there was nothing remarkable about him ; 
he didn’t care much for sports, and did keep to his 
books rather more.’ At the book-shop near the 
college I was able to get a copy of his ‘ Poems.’ 

Close by the college is a house marked with 
a tablet stating it to be the home of Jane Austen, in 
which she died. But a lady declared to me, ‘Some 
of us older people are sure they have marked the 
wrong house!’ I ‘snapped’ 


it just the same !”’ 

BeMERTON.—‘ I wish I could do justice to the 
visit I have just made to George Herbert's Rectory, 
now occupied by Canon Warre. Mrs. Warre took 
me at first into the beautiful drawing-room looking 


upon the garden that slopes to the river, a very pretty 


stream about like the Brandywine. She 


remarked that many interesting people from America | 


come to visit the church and the garden. The pretty 
cap of lace and lavender ribbon she changed for her 
bonnet and mantle, then we went into the exquisite 
garden. There is a broad stretch of velvet lawn from 
the house to the river, with fine old trees here and 
there ; the flowers are in beds along the river-bank, 
in great profusion and variety and beauty. We came 
to the medlar tree of George Herbert's planting, at 
the foot of the lawn. I enclose a leaf for you. The 
ancient tree has a little fruit on it, of the apple type. 

The dining-room also looks out upon the 
garden. 


The assistant clerk read a letter | 


| through the 





| card with his or her name plainly visible. 
for formal introductions was thus avoided, and many 





“They seem to be full of reverence for George 
Herbert. His low-roofed study has two of the 
original windows, with tiny panes. When they were 
restoring the old church they found a nameless ccffin 
under the altar ; since it is known that the poet wished 
no name on his coffin, they believe this to be his 
Canon Warre has placed in the wall a small tablet 
with ‘G. H., 1632,’ nothing more. In Salisbury 
Cathedral is a box for contributions towards a 
memorial window to Herbert ; a mite has gone into 
the box for Swarthmore. 

‘‘Over the door of the Rectory are these lines of 
Herbert's, placed there by him : 

‘ If thou chance for to find 
A new house to thy mind 
And built without thy cost, 
Be good to the poor 
As God gives thee store 
And then my labour’s not lost.’ 


I walked back from Bemerton to Salisbury 
meadows, and the air was full of the 
sound of larks.’’ 

From Oxford, Dean Bond writes : 


“T am having 
two beautiful days here. 


This morning I have heard 
a most interesting lecture by Mr. Powys, of Cambridge, 
on Marlowe and his ‘ Edward II.’ This play is in 
progress at this moment by the Elizabethan Society 
I was too late to get a ticket.” 


WOODBROOKE SETTLEMENT FOR 
RELIGIOUS STUDY. 

From the Aritish Friend for Eighth month we take 
the following in regard to the Woodbrooke School 

More and more as the years go by, the work of 
the Summer Schools is passing out of the region of 
experiment into that of assured success. The gathering 
of the present year shows every promise of fulfilling 
the highest hopes of those who believe that the future 
of the Society of Friends, and its power worthily t 
deliver its message to the world, depends in no smal! 
measure upon this work. , 

As the students assembled on the 23d ultimo the 
useful plan was adopted of requesting each to wear a 


The need 


pleasant acquaintances were at once struck up—som«¢ 
friendships formed, indeed, which are likely to last 
through life. The spirit of love and comradeship, 
completely overshadowing petty differences of desire 
or opinion, was as manifest as ever; as also was the 
combination of strenuous intellectual ¢ ffort, and earnest 
social inquiry, with deep and 
exercise. 

The absence of Rendel Harris, who, with his wife 
is still in Armenia, was, of course, severely felt. But 
he did what he could to make up for absence in body 
by sending a delightful and characteristic letter, whic] 
was read to the students. 

Woodbrooke is situated in the heart of a ‘‘ forward 
movement ’’ in the Society of Friends, there being 
within easy reach quite a number of meetings, most 
of which have been lately gathered. It was the desir« 
of the local committee that the students should, as far 


searching spiritual 
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not only with a view to encouraging them by their 
presence, but also that they might be brought into 
touch with methods that have led to a large ingather- 
ing of numbers. : 

Wet and showery weather interfered a good deal 
with the excursions that had been planned for the first 
week ; but a large party spent a delightful afternoon 


at Kenilworth, on the 28th, under the guidance of 


Harrison Barrow, who kindly entertained them to 
tea; and on several afternoons, by invitation of M. 
Catherine Albright, parties driving and cycling were 
entertained to tea at her residence, Finstall Farm, near 
Bromsgrove. Smaller parties were formed for cycling 
to the Lickey and Clent Hills, and in other directions 
along the beautiful Worcestershire lanes ; others made 
their way to inspect the model village of Bournville, 
or to wander in the grounds of Northfield Manor 
House (the present G. and E. M. 
Cadbury), which on several afternoons were open for 
their use. 


residence of 
With these and other resources, and the 
beautiful grounds at Woodbrooke always at hand, 
the time never dragged. 

Che British Friend closes its excellent summaries 

f the lectures, reports of which have already been 
given in the INTELLIGENCER, with the following : 

In speaking of the special addresses, one other 
must be referred to, which had a very special charm. 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of Swarthmore College, 
near Philadelphia, read a paper giving an account of 
her recollections of Emerson and other New England 
worthies. Mrs. Bond was in 
came 


0 


Boston when the news 
of Lincoln’s proclamation abolishing slavery, 
Her kindly 
face and beautiful voice gave an added charm to the 
paper which was very delightful on its own account. 
We were all glad to have this link added to those 
which bind us to our Friends across the ocean. 


and she joined in the great rejoicings. 


\fter the two morning lectures, those of the 
students whose appetite for knowledge was not yet 
satisfied teaching,—a class in New 


met for special g 
anda B 


Testament Greek 


ible class. 


> 


THE SECOND FORTNIGHT. 
The account of the second term of two weeks as 
given in the /rzend (London) is, in part, as follows : 
he settlers of the first fortnight have separated 
once again. It has been a fortnight of 


crowing 
interest enthusiasm 


beginning to 
Only a very scanty remnant remained to 


and from end. 


welc: 


yme the new settlers who soon began to arrive. 
The newcomers were soon made to feel at 
home in an evening social gathering. . . . 


Following on the devotional meeting at 9 o'clock 
each day, the classes began with a lecture from Dr. 
George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, on 
“Studies in the Psalms.’’ He carefully considered 
the probable period when the Psalms were collected 
into books, and the occasions which called them forth, 
when that was possible, and pointed out the subsidiary 
groups, such as Songs of Degrees, of the Sons of 
Korah, of David, which were incorporated in the five 
books as we now have them in the 
Professor Peake’s 


Revised version. 


lectures followed on _ the 
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as possible, be encouraged to visit these meetings, | “Organization of the Early Church.”’ 



















The first 
lecture dealt with the extreme difficulty of arriving at 
clear conceptions on a subject which goes to the root 
of the divisions of the Church of Christ to-day. Our 
information is defective ; critical difficulties abound. 
The lack of historic imagination which may 
exist the sources as well as in ourselves, and 
whereby writers find it difficult not to read into the 
past the conditions of their own time. 
Following on the morning lecture came a Bible 
class by Susanna E. Wells, on the ‘‘ Methods of 
Christ in Dealing with Individuals.” In the evening 
EK. Rowntree read a paper on the ** Value of Political 
Economy.” 


in 


First-day began early for scme of the settlers, 
who were glad of the opportunity of visiting some of 
the many Adult Schools in the district. In the 
afternoon Dr. George A. Barton gave an account of 
the year he has spent in Palestine on behalf of the 
American Archzological School. The settlers divided 
forces in the evening, a contingent going to Bull 
Street, Birmingham, to hear a lecture from Anna W. 
Richardson on the *“* Knowledge of God.” 

As Dr. Barton had to leave us early on Fourth- 
day morning, he was bound to compress his last two 
lectures into a single His final 
particularly valuable. In it he attempted a general 
classification of the Psalms for religious use. He 
thought much fresh light would be shed upen the 
Psalter by reading it through afresh after classi- 
fication. , he pointed out that the Psalter 
is a type of the varied religious life of 
Christendom. It mirrors the soul’s religious faith 
and yearning after We need unduly 
disturbed if the Psalms are not the creation of a single 
poet but of many, for in the latter case its value is 
enhanced, since it is the expression of a great variety 
of religious experience. 


day. lecture was 


In closing 
modern 


God. not be 


The value of Professor Peake’s lectures may be 


iC 


I 
gathered to some extent from his own summary oO! tl 
ground covered. Lord did not organize an 
external Church, though he doubtless foresaw it. 
Each * was left free for its own classification, 
under the guidance of the spirit. 1 


Our 


ecclesia "’ 
he problem of 
unity did not trouble the early Christian community, 
so long as it was merely on Jewish soil, but it sprang 
into prominence when the Gentile churches grew up. 
Paul, while recognizing the independence of each 
community, yet worked for unity, and defined the 
relation of the individual to the Church in his great 
metaphor of the ‘“ Body of Christ.’’ In its early 
organization the primitive Church perhaps most nearly 
resembled modern Congregationalism. Two types of 
ministry were recognized (1) that in which the Spirit's 
presence visibly manifested itself through the gifts of 


prophecy, teaching, etc.; (2) that of oversight and 
general administration. The term  ‘“‘episcopos”’ 


(bishop) gradually attached itself to the official position 
of those who were selected from the ‘“ presbuterot"’ 
(elders) for administrative purposes. Throughout the 
Church of the New Testament both these types of 
ministry were “charismatic,” 7. ¢., cn the 
recognition of gifts ; there was no tendency toa central 


based 













































































































































































































































































































or monarchial pastor ruling over the churches of a 
particular city or district. A “bishop” had no 
authority outside his own church. The influence of 
Cyprian in the third century resulted in the develop- 
ment of sacerdotal and sacramentarian views. A 
Christian hierarchy was built up, claiming to be the 
channel of apostolic ‘‘ grace,’ and thus the way was 


prepared for the emergence of Rome and the claims | 


of Papal supremacy over the Church. 

Professor Starbuck very kindly stepped into the 
breach caused by the early departure of Dr. Barton, 
and on Fourth-day morning gave us a lecture on 
‘The Submerged Nine-Tenths of Life,’’ in which he 
showed that most of our life is determined by the 
sub-conscious influences which come from within, and 
emphasized the importance of beauty in the inner man. 
‘‘ Intimation,”’ not ‘‘ Thought,’ is the religious sense. 
We cannot prove the existence of God, but yet ‘‘ we 
know” itisafact. Professor Starbuck kindly acceded 
to the request that he would give a second lecture on 
Fifth-day evening, which he entitles, ‘‘ The Control of 
Life from Within."’ The inner life needs a progressive 
adjustment to circumstances ; the great fact in human 
evolution is the progressive selection of a spiritual 
environment. Only as the human will recognizes 
this function can God work out his destiny in human 
lives. 

We must not pass over the two valuable and 
interesting lectures given by Margaret Sewell on 
‘Philanthropy in Relation to Social Prosperity.” 
The first lecture was devoted to a luminous exposition 
of the problem and of the complex difficulties which 
face the social reformer. The second lecture indicated 
some of the points at which we may work, and the 
aims to be kept in view. ‘‘ Character,’’ more than 
anything else, lies at the root of social evils. Care of 
religion, education, and health contribute to the 
upbuilding of character. As regards relief, the canons 
of private philanthropy are (1) it should codperate 
with public effort; (2) it must not undermine 
independence. Fruitful discussion followed 
and most of the other lectures. 


Lm 


For Friends’ Intell 
BIRD STUDY AT 


BirD 


gence! 


BUCK HILL FALLS. 
study was pursued with enthusiasm by a 
number of persons at Buck Hill Falls during Sixth 
month and Seventh month. 
the day there might be encountered out 
groups or individuals with dangling glasses moving 
with that stealthy tread so soon acquired by the bird- 
lover, or pausing to stare fixedly at a puzzling sparrow 
or warbler. Their occupation immediately 
apparent to all, and the passers-by showed their 
sympathetic interest by hushing all talk while near. 
For all students, young and old, there was field 
work, in groups of never more than six or seven ; and 
for most of the grown-ups, to enable them to continue 
the study by themselves, there was systematic work 
with skins to teach methods of observation, the use 
of the manual, family and specific characteristics. 


1 


The object aimed at was not only to help all to make 


of doors 


was 
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these, 


At almost any hour of | 





the acquaintance of the living bird, but to imbue each 
one with a sense of the rights of the birds and a 
knowledge of how to respect them. 

The early rising thought to be necessary for bird- 
study is a bugbcar to some, so there were early and 
later sections, the former breakfasting from an hour to 
two-and-a-half hours before the latter. During the 
cold and rainy days of which the season had so many, 
it was found that early rising was unnecessary, since 
the best work was done after the usual breakfast 
hour. Sometimes a section went out late in the after- 
noon, often carrying a lunch, in order to hear the 
evensongs of the birds. 

Material for study is plentiful within easy walking 
distance of the Inn. Being surrounded by trees, the 
voices of woods birds are heard from the piazzas, 
and immediate vicinity of the Inn. Perhaps the 
comm: nest of these are the Ovenbird, the W hip-poor- 
will (early in Sixth month), the Red-eyed Vireo, the 
Wood-Pewee, the Wood-Thrush, and the Robin, who 
is everywhere. These voices not being well-known 
to persons in general, they therefore missed their 
familiar favorites. But one has to walk a short 
distance only to reach open fields, orchards and 
thickets, where may be found bluebirds, wrens, cat- 
birds, king-birds, swallows, and other well-known 
and beloved species, besides others not so well known. 
In another direction, through the woods and along 
the stream, are scarlet tanagers, whose glowing color 
delights the cbserver ; warblers—at once the joy and 
despair of bird students, and the Wilson’s Thrush, or 
Veery, the lover of moist cool woodlands. Longer 
walks take one to marshes and meadows, the haunts 
of Red-winged Blackbirds and Meadowlarks. This 
diversity of country givesa pleasant variety to tramps 
and ensures an interesting variety of species. A 
further variety is due to the altitude. Certain warblers 
are found in the upper Alleghanies which would be 
found farther north in a flat country. Then the 
cutting down of the hemlock forests has permitted 
the growth of thickets which invite such birds as the 
Brown Thrasher and the Yellow-breasted Chat. 

The finding of the Chat was a pleasant surprise. 
It was.from the thicket in the edge of the second 
growth which had replaced larger trees that I heard 
his unmistakable voice one morning, while out with ¢ 
But several weeks passed before he was 
actually seen, for the wary chat is likely to disappear 
on the incursion of a number of persons, and one 
often finds it necessary to spend several hours in the 
still hunt before seeing his brilliant yellow vest, and 
clown-like contortions. 


class. 


Bird study is full of these delightful surprises, and 
the season at Buck Hill was no exception to the rule. 
One of the most exciting of these was the discovery 
of a Whippoorwill’s nest—or rather, a Whippoorwill 
brooding her two eggs, for nest she makes none. An 
effort was made to “hush up”’ this “find” for fear 
too many visits would drive the shy bird away from 
her eggs; and the few to whom the spot was shown 
were solemnly pledged to secrecy. Although a 
number of visits were made to the spot first and last, 
so carefully were they made that the bird would 
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remain motionless, only opening her eyes a crack to 
scan the visitors. She did well to trust to her 
protective coloration, for so perfectly did she blend 
with the dead chestnut leaves about her that many 
could not see her when the exact spot was pointed 
out. After the two downy young were hatched she 


remained in the same spot, covering them by day for | 


five days. It was very interesting to me to learn 
these facts, for 1 had wondered whether the young 
left the nest at once, as most down-covered birds do. 

Another pleasant occasion to the bird-lovers was 
the visit of Mr. Witmer Stone of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, who gave an informal 
talk upon birds, and who identified, during his stay, 
the rare solitary Sandpiper and the Great Blue 
Heron at the foot of West Mountain. 

The interest aroused in the birds extended to the 
children, even to those not in the bird class. One 
small maid aroused her mother at an unreasonable 
hour, demanding the name of a bird she heard 
singing. The mother sleepily denied all knowledge 
of it, whereupon the little girl, stamping her small 
foot, declared: ‘‘ Well, mother, Miss M. may be a 
good teacher, but thee isn’t well seached /”’ 

A few of the bird-students were so fortunate as to 
hear the Veery, or Wilson’s Thrush, the bird with the 
wonderful zolian harp song, and this awakened a 
desire in the less fortunate ones to hearit too. When 
it was reported as heard some miles up the Buck Hill 
Creek neatly two weeks after it had been officially 
said to have ceased singing, three enthusiasts started 
on a tramp to hear it, regardless of threatening 
clouds. When the spot was finally reached there 
was no sign of the Veery, but as if to ensure some 
excitement, a thunderstorm broke and drenched the 
searchers who were three miles from anywhere, and 
had to tramp for an hour in pouring rain and roads 
which were pouring torrents. But these little 
incidents cannot dampen the ardor of your true bird- 
lover. 

The list of species positively identified numbers 
seventy. This is, of course, not an exhaustive list, 
and there was no special effort to make it so, since 
that was not the object of the bird-study. 

Mary MAnwn MILLER. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


WESTERN FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION.—At a meeting of the 
Union in Fourth month the subject discussed was ‘‘ Taking 
Responsibility in Public Affairs.’’ Following is the substance 
of two papers that were presented : 

No one has a right to enjoy the manifold benefits and 
advantages of citizenship without contributing his fair share 
of labor towards securing them. It is true, some have more 
leisure and more opportunities than others, yet not one of 
God's children is so humble or so handicapped but that he at 
least can manifest a living interest in public affairs. 

To be sure, there is nothing romantic or heroic in the 
ordinary affairs of public life, in visiting schools, meeting 
committees, going through the monotonous routine of First- 
day school work and meeting, and so forth ; but some one 
must do it, and what right have you or I to shirk an obvious 
duty because it is not congenial or entertaining, or because, 
perhaps, it interferes with some social gayety dear to our hearts. 

Are we growing so selfish and self-centered and narrow- 
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minded that our horizon is thus meanly bounded by our own 
wants and desires? Houses and foodand clothing and social 
distinction are not the only things needful, and they are not 
needful in the highest degree. 

The time we give to public duties is no mere sacrifice, it 
brings its own reward. We learn the luxury of doing gcod, 
and it is a beautiful thing to be able in some respects to 
merge our private interests in the greater interests of the 
common life. 

Enthusiasm is the lever that moves the world, and we 
have only pity for those who are so handicapped by self-love 
that they are never inspired by anything that fails to giatily 
their senses only. 

From all sides comes the oft-repeated regret,— there are 
so few willing hands to take up the little responsibilities ct 
life, and the work falls heavily upon the few faithful ones. 

A few years ago our First-day School Unions were an 
inspiration and uplift beyond measure to First-day school 
work, but now it is almost impossible to obtain delegates 
even, who are willing to serve without protest or remcnstrance 
of some sort, and one cannot fail to mark the absence of the 
young men and women of our Society who have a right to Le, 
and therefore should be, the life and inspiration of such 
gatherings. 

Is it because they seek a more congenial atmcspkere than 
a First-day School Union ; a more exciting form of diversicn 
on the holy Sabbath than our First-day schools and meetings 
can offer them? 

Is it not time that Friends should earnestly consider thei 
responsibilities in public affairs and arouse to the necessity 
of living for others, even as the Master of all lived and 
consecrated His life to His fellow-men ? M.S. B: 

It seems wholly inconsistent fcr one who desires to walk 
in the footsteps of Christ.—Him who drove the money- 
changers out of the Temple—to shirk the obvivus duties of 
citizenship, for truly there is much to do ; educational afiairs ; 
the struggle between capital and labor; the health of our 
cities and towns ; the conduct of local affairs ; the uplifting 
of the poor and ignorant whom we have always with us, are 
responsibilities which concern us deeply, for try as hard as 
he may, no man nor class of men can live to self alone. 

It is not money that is chiefly wanted— thought and love 
are more than gold ; those who give time and strength and 
hope and courage give far more than money. 

From every side comes the query, why are the younger 
members so conspicuously absent from meeting and First-day 
school, from unions, committees, andsoon? It has occurred 
to me that perhaps it is because we live in a ‘‘club’’ age 
and that our spiritual life is being practically ‘‘ clubbed "’ out 
of existence, for what with farmers’ clubs, women’s clubs and 
men's clubs, and the various and many social clubs, time and 
inclination to attend graver organizations is rare. 

Perhaps after all the key to the situation is selfishness ; if 
we could forget self and its gratification, and consecrate our 
lives to diminishing human misery and correcting human 
error, the question of responsibilities would be solved. ‘‘A 
new commandment | give unto you, that ye love one another. 
By this shall all men know ye are my disciples.’ A. R. 


Newtown, PA.—The Newtown Junior Friends’ Association 
met on Fourth-day evening at the home of T. Vaughan Stapler. 
The question under consideration was ‘‘ What opportunities 
does the Society of Friends offer to the young people fot 
active work during the next generation ?’’ 

Mary G. Wilson said that it is difficult enough to realize 
the opportunities of the present without looking ahead and 
telling what is in store forthe young peoplethirty years hence. 
While she was no prophet, she felt very strongly that whatever 
opportunities the Society will offer the young people now or 
in the next generation, it is only through their own efforts 
that such opportunities will beavailable. She hoped that the 
young Friends of the future would continue in the philanthropic 
labors in which they are now engaged but thought they should 
do vastly more. 

Any breaking away from established customs or any 
reforms of far-reaching importance can be carried to successful 
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maturity by young peopleonly. The Society of Friends must 
either grow or decay. If it is to prosper, it must be through 
the efforts of the young. Beside givinga helping hand to the 
less fortunate about us, we are not doing much to elevate 
mankind in our own land. Charitable work is not true 
missionary work. Feeding and clothing the poor and 
educating the ignorant are worthy works, but they are not 
preaching the gospel. And since the religious principles of 
Friends are their interpretation of the gospel, the spreading 
of these beliefs and principles should be their true missionary 
work. Thisisthe broadest and noblest opportunity for young 
Friends of to-day, in the next generation and for all time. 

Elizabeth Wordman expressed the belief that young 
Friends could do much for God and humanity by earnest labor 
in the temperance reform. Since the liquor traffic is the 
greatest foe with which Christianity has to fight, there can be 
no more practical or direct way of furthering Christ’s kingdom 
than by the overthrow of the liquor traffic, and while many 
are laboring for this end there must be many more helpers 
before they can hope for success. 

The subject was considered by Marion E. Briggs, who 
thought philanthropic work the most practical for the young 
Friends. She mentioned particularly the departments of 
prison reform, pure literature and work among colored people, 
and believed that any efforts along these lines would be well 
spent. 

George A. Walton made an earnest plea for foreign 
missionary work in India and China, but did not think it 
necessary that we should make the so-called heathen Quakers, 
only that we should give them Christianity. 

Maud E. Rice spoke on the department of prison reform 
and said that in this country there is not much need for labor 
along this line as formerly, as prisons are now so well 
conducted, that we might consider this reform accomplished. 

Martha E. Wilson told of the early age at which the early 
Friends were called upon to testify to the Holy Spirit, and 
hoped that the young people of the next generation would 
not be content to remain silent. 

Edward S. Hutchinson spoke upon the industrial problem 
of the South in its relation to the colored race and the poor 
whites. He thought that they havearight toa good practical 
business education, one that will make it possible for them to 
help themselves,and that Friends could do no nobler work than 
to spend their time and money in helping to give it to them. 

At the next meeting to be held at the home of Elizabeth 
Woodman, the subject for discussion will be ‘‘ Religious 
Toleration—the part which Friends have played in its 
progress, and do we need more toleration to-day ?’’— 
[ Doylestown Intelligencer. ] 


QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Eighth month 2oth, at the home of Howard and Ella H. 
Kinsey, with a fair attendance. Frank Ball, the President, 
called the meeting to order and read the 103d Psalm. After 
the reading of the minutes the president read a chapter from 
‘‘The Man of Plain Speech.’’ Eleanor Foulke recited from 
‘“‘Among the Hills,’’ by Whittier. Ella H. Kinsey read from 
the same author ‘‘ The Quaker of the Olden Time.’’ Anna 
W. Ball gave a select reading entitled, ‘‘ Two Colors.”’ 

‘« The blue and gray are the colors of God, 
They are seen in the sky at even, 
And many a noble gallant soul 
Has found them passports to Heaven.”’ 

Frank Ball having just returned from a trip to Gettysburg 
gave a very interesting account of the trip. Sentiments were 
then given and the meeting adjourned to'meet Ninth month 
17th, at the home of Elizabeth Kinsey. 

A. B. R., Cor. Sec. 


A TRADESMAN has been elected to the Spanish Cortes for 
the first time in its history. He is Jaime Angles, and is a 
cooper by trade. 


A MOST important discovery was made recently during 
excavations in the Roman Forum, consisting of the base of the 
celebrated equestrian statue of the Roman Emperor Domitian. 
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FRIENDS of Blue River Monthly Meeting have enjoyed a visit 
of two days from Joel Borton, of New Jersey. Wedo not 
often have the pleasure of a visiting Friend, our situation 
being rather isolated. Wehavea flourishing First-day school 
and a strong meeting. Wehad four meetings with our friend 
Joel Borton; Fifth-day night, especially for the young people, 
with half-hour of devotional meeting, in which many took 
part ; the rest of the evening was spent in social mingling. 
On Fourth-day afternoon our frierd spoke feelingly of the 
duty of right living, that we might, indeed, be witnesses of 
the Truth. On Fifth-day afternoon prayer was offered by 
Ellwood Trueblood, after which our friend spoke from the 
message, ‘‘ Love towards God and love towards our neighbor.’ 
This visit was to us a season of spiritual refreshment, making 
us to feel that 
‘« Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love, 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.”’ 


John J. Cornell had an appointed meeting in Claymont 
Hall, Claymont, Del., on the morning of Eighth month 3oth. 
It was well attended and his able discourse on the Friendly 
principle was listened to with marked interest and apprecia- 
tion. Many persons in this locality are descended from 
Friends, but have long lost connection therewith. 

In the afternoon of the same day and place a Philan- 
thropic meeting was held, a good audience acknowledged the 
value of an excellent lecture on Zemperance presented by 
John J. Cornell, giving new and useful information on this 
old but most important subject. His labors will surely be to 
the upbuilding of righteousness in this land of ours which is 
greatly needed. 


The Friends of Eastland, a branch of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting, are arranging to hold some commemorative 
exercises of the 1ooth anniversary of the building of their 
meeting-house and the establishing of the preparative 
meeting on Seventh-day, Ninth month 12th. Henry W. 
Wilbur, Mary Heald Way and Edwin R. Buffington will 
address the meeting. Historica] and other sketches will be 
given. A cordial invitation is extended to all interested. The 
grove of four acres of fine old white oaks will accommodate 
all who may attend. Friends can go by train to Oxford, Pa., 
(nine miles away) or to Rising Sun, Md., (six miles). A 
goodly number of people from the neighborhood are expected 
and it is desired that a clear presentation of the work and 
views of Friends may be given. Howard Coates is chairman 
of the committee of arrangements. 


Jessie Ashby Wood, a young woman Friend from Tun- 
bridge Wells, England, arrived in New York on Second-day, 
the 17th, on her way to join with Hannah Bellows in teach- 
ing the Doukhobors at Devils’ Lake, where the school work 
had been begun a year ago by Helen Morland, who has now 
returned to England.—[ 1! he Friend, Philadelphia. } 


Albert Cook Myers, who is making researches in England, 
for his work on early Quaker migrations to Pennsylvania, 
has been visiting Thomas Hodgkin at Barmoor Castle, 
Northumberland. 


Two recorded ministers are enrolled among the students 
of Friends’ school at Providence, R. I., for the next term.— 
[The Friend, Philadelphia. |§ 


The extensive repairs at George School have made it 
necessary to postpone the date of opening one week. The 
school will open Ninth month 22d, 1903. 


Joseph T. McDowell and wife attended the White Plains 
Meeting of Friends on the 30th of Eighth month and the 
ministrations of both were very acceptable. M. H.C. 


















LITERARY NOTES. 


MAGAZINES FOR NINTH MONTH. 

THE leading article in J/cClure’s for Ninth month by Ray 
Stannard Baker, ‘‘ Capital and Labor Hunt Together,”’ is an 
important contribution to the study of labor-war, and 
particularly of that menace to Society, the crushing of 
independent competition through conspiracy of workmen's 
unions and employers’ associations. It deals with conditions 
in Chicago. 

The number contains also a description of the ‘‘ Great 
Work of the Pasteur Institutes Throughout,the World,’’ by 
Cleveland Moffett. 


‘Why Women Do Not Wish the Suffrage,’’ by Lyman 
Abbott, is the opening article in the A/d/antic. Friends of 
women suffrage, as well as those who are not, will find this 
interesting and useful as bringing together in a masterly way 
what many are thinking on this subject, who are not saying 
much about it. 

Herbert W. Horwill in ‘‘ The Bible in Public Schools,’’ 
observes the increasing and generally acknowledged Biblical 
ignorance of the rising generation. 

‘“‘An Educated Wage-Earner,"’ is the experiences and 
reflections of a girl who worked in a factory, not asa social 
experiment, but because she ‘‘needed ready money every 
week, and factory work paid from the beginning.’’ 

Sir Leslie Stephen contributes the first of a series of 
‘‘Some Early Impressions’’ in England fifty years ago. 
‘‘ The ‘ Literary Centre’ ’’ is a description of literary Boston 
in the days of its ascendency. Bradford Torrey has a paper 
on ‘* The Secret of Wordsworth.’’ Anotherarticle of especial 
interest is ‘‘ W. E. Henley and Journalism."’ 


Harper's Bazar has ‘‘ Shopping in Italy,’’ ‘‘ Training the 
Memory,’’ ‘‘ Frau Heyl—Domestic Organizer,’’ by Mary E. 
Trueblood ; the regular departments: ‘‘ Simple Fashions,”’ 
and those not so simple, the ‘‘ Bazar's Recipes,’’ the 
‘* Bazar's New Pattern Sheet.”’ 





The Delineator has ‘‘A Collection of Rare Samplers "’ and 
a poem ‘‘Grandma's Sampler;’’ ‘‘An Eighteenth and 
Twentieth Century Home;’’ departments, including ‘‘ The 
Kitchen,’’ ‘* Needlework,’’ ‘‘ The Dressmaker.’’ 


Harper's Magazine in ‘‘A Paris School Colony,’’ gives 
an account of how Paris sends each summer 1,000 of her 
primary school children in batches of 200 off to the hills for 
three weeks, and how this French ‘‘ country week ’’ work is 
conducted. 

Natalie Curtis writes of ‘‘An American Indian Composer,”’ 
and the wonderful music of the Hopis or ‘‘ Moquis,’’ an 
agricultural people who live on the inaccessible heights of 
the Rockies. 

Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, discussses in his second 
paper on the subject, ‘‘ The Standard of Pronunciation in 
English.’’ 

‘«« Success in plant life,’’ says the author of the article on 
‘‘Some Successful Plants,’’ does not mean a great show of 
beautiful flowers or foliage, or a high and exalted worldly 
position. It means the ability to obtain sufficient nutrition 
so that the plant may make a vigorous growth and produce 
flowers which shall be fertilized and produce a large number 
of sound, viable seeds."’ 


Lippincott’s has a poem by Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
‘‘Summer in the South.’’ This number contains the first of 
a new series by George Moore, dealing entertainingly and 
suggestively with English and Continental authors, and 
answering the question, ‘‘ Why is it that England has failed 
to produce a first-class work of fiction?’’ There is the usual 
fiction. 


In Scribner's, ‘‘ Tom Folio"’ isa sketch by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, of an old book-worm and disciple of Lamb, who for 
many years haunted the book shops of Boston. 


Senator Hoar in ‘‘Some Famous Judges,’’ gives his 
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reminiscences of Chief Justice Shaw, Rufus Choate, Daniel 
Webster. 


The poems include one by Bliss Carman and one by C. 
G. D. Roberts. 


In the Century John Gilmer Speed has a study of the 
development of the horse in the United States. 
W. C. Dreher in the ‘‘ Berlin Bourse,’ describes German 


methods on ‘change and compares them with those of 
New York. 

‘Heroes in Black Skins,’’ is by Booker T. Washington, 
with a reproduction of a bust of Washington by Leila Usher. 


Andrew D. White continues his ‘‘ Chapters from My 
Diplomatic Life.”’ 


W. R. Merriam, director of the last census, writes of 
‘* Noteworthy Results of the Twelfth Census."’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ABSTAINER’S CLOCK. 


"Tis one o'clock, beware the rock ! 
O shun the cup which e’er doth mock. 


The clock strikes two, be true, be true, 
Your pledge will safety prove for you. 


It tells at three, for you and me, 
No soothing balm the license fee. 


And hark ! at four, ‘tis sounding o’er, 
When will ye drink, buy, sell, no more? 


It sounds at five, pray ever strive 
Truth’s germs to plant and keep alive. 
Six strokes, but pshaw, herein the flaw, 
This awful mischief's framed by law. 
This warning given rings clear at seven, 
No drunkard shall inherit Heaven. 


A sound at eight, pray on and wait, 
Yet fight the foe with fiercest hate. 


O list at nine, the sparkling wine 
Lures to deceive both thee and thine. 


A voice at ten speaks yet again 
Of thousands slain, earth's noblest men. 


Eleven pleads, men of all creeds 
Think of the rum fiend’s awful deeds. 


Twelve loud and long rings clear and strong, 
Haste, help o’erthrow this giant wrong. 
M. ALICE Brown. 


AT the recent sessions of the Jewish Chautauqua at 
Atlantic City Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, rabbi of Sinai 
Congregation in Chicago, and professor in Chicago 
University, gave a series of addresses on “ Funda- 
mental Questions of Judaism.” What he said in re- 
gard to the bible was, in part, as follows: 

“In common with other religionists, the Jew loves 
the Bible. He has been accustomed to associate with 
its component books certain names and dates. These 
associations the ‘ higher criticism ’ has certainly rude- 
ly attacked. But, moreover, it is a sad fact that most, 
but not all, the exponents of the ‘ higher criticism’ 
are tainted with anti-Semitism. The tone of many of 


their treatises is repellant to a Jew. Yet this 
fact should not prejudice the matter. Why 
Isaiah and the Psalms should not be treated as 
literature is certainly not easy to _ ascertain. 
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books is 


authorship.” 


The contents of the 


the assignment ol 


not affected by 
Truth carries 
independent of all dates. Whether 
voung, the thought that ‘God loveth right- 
eousness * retains its impressive sanctity. The alarm 
felt lest bythe correctionof our theory concerning the 
age and authorship of certain writings one jot of the 
truth be lost is without justification. It is true this 
‘criticism’ has assumed or proven that the methods 
of literary composition in ancient days were radically 
different from ours. We are anxious to have our 
fame as authors shine forth with all the brilliancy of a 
searchlight. In the days of Bible Israel men were 
glad to hide their identity under the shadow of a 
great name. The Psalms were ascribed to David; 
the Proverbs to Solomon; the Pentateuch to Moses. 
3ut whosoever wrote the Psalms was a God-filled 
poet. The Psalms’ beauty does not depend upon the 
Davidic authorship. The Pentateuch is, according 
to these studies, a compilation, the monumental work 
incorporating the mental and moral history of Israel, 
not of forty years, but of well-nigh 1,000 years. But 
this cannot, and does not, weaken a single one of its 
precepts, if of moral value, of its force; if of cere- 
monial character, of its suggestive symbolism. 


credentials 


old or 


‘But does not ‘ higher criticism’ rob Israel of the 
credit of originality? Certainly, in the old view, Israel 
had no claim to insist upon the credit of having orig- 
inated Truth. Higher criticism certainly puts Israel 
on a level with all other peoples. It shows the simi- 
larities in its religion and religious development to 
those of other Semitic clans. But by this very meth- 
od the dissimilarities appear all the more in striking 
contrast. Israel changed Babylonian polytheism 
into ethical monotheism. Israel may have at one 
time been intensely tribal; its god at one time, let us 
concede, was a tribal god. But under the profound 
genius of Israel’s men of genius, the prophets, this 
misconception of God was cleared away and the God 
of Heaven and Earth, the Father of all mankind, was 
apprehend. ‘Higher criticism’ may, and does, 
speak of myth, fable, personified tribal experience, 
assumed eponyms. These are not religious ques- 
tions, but archeological. The religionist 
higher certainty for his truth. Abraham is 
reality because he is personified vital truth. And 
finally, ‘higher criticism’ saves us the duty to apolo- 
gize for so much which, if coming from God, taxed 
our ingenuity beyond endurance. We are rid of the 
futile business to reconcile Genesis and genealogy. 
Remember, Judaism has never made of the Bible a 
fetish. ‘ Higher criticism’ needs not be feared by Ju- 
daism. The truths of Judaism have other roots than 


those the theory on the date of a book can confirm or 
confound.” 


has a 
still a 


THE Supreme Court of Maine has given notice that 
possession of the United States internal revenue liquor stamp 
will be held as prima facie evidence of illegal liquor selling 
and will subject the possessor to a jail sentence instead of the 
usual fine. Dispatches state that joints and hotel bars are 
being closed all over the State, amd that within a short time 
Maine will be completely dry.— [American Issue. } 
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Clean Advertising. 
No newspaper can be self-supporting, much less make money, 
that does not carry a fair line of advertising. Few publica- 
tions have a subscription list sufficiently remunerative to 
enable the paper on up-to-date lines, and 
ordinarily the better the advertising columns are filled the 


better the newspaper is in every way. 


conducting 


It is easy to under- 
stand, therefore, that the temptation is always open to every 


paper to accept advertisements of a doubtful character. By 
‘*doubtful '’ we mean advertisements of goods which, while 
they may not be absolutely worthless, are still to be viewed 
with suspicion because of their general unsavory character. 
In this latter class are certain kinds of so-called proprietary 
medicines which are little better than trash, as well as other 
articles and schemes which, upon investigation, prove to be of 
the ‘‘fake’’ order. Zhe Advance never has, and so long as 
it is under its present management, never will accept this 
kind of advertising. We believe that the paper. which 
exercises the greatest care inaccepting advertisements, is the 
one offering the best results as an advertising medium. 
When the readers of a paper become thoroughly impressed 
with the fact that every advertisement it contains is 
reputable, they will instinctively transfer their business to 
such advertisers. Moreover we believe that a paper which 
goes into homes should be just as clean and wholesome in its 
advertising as in its news columns. Impressions, good or 


bad, are formed just as easily from advertisements as from 
news matter, and it is our aim to furnish a paper that can be 
perused with safety by the young and the old in every home 
that it may enter.—[Kennett Advance]. 


A Friend’s View of Preferential Tariff. 
Editorial in British Friend. 
THERE is not much sign that the propaganda of preferential 
tariffs with the Colonies, with Protection against the rest of 


the world, is making real headway. A certain number of 


persons, in both political parties, have long been protectionist 
at heart, and these are now speaking out; but the mass of 


sober-thinking Englishmen so far see no salvation in dearer 
food. It is disheartening to see old fallacies, expleded a 
thousand times, brought out again as new and original ideas, 
even by those who ought to know better. ; 

The true reason, we are convinced, why Germany and 
\merica are beating us in many departments of trade is 
because they are more alert, and more vigorous in promoting 
the education of their people. Two paths are open before 
us: the easy but delusive path of trying to stop our neigh- 
bors from competing with us; the difficult but safe path of 
qualifying ourselves to compete better. If our people are 
persuaded to return to the first, it will be because they have 
deliberately refused to follow the second. The so-called 
Education acts of the past two years could not have been 
passed if the English people had been genuinely interested 
in education. 


Bavarian Women Who Vote. 
WoMEN who own taxable property are permitted to vote at 
municipal elections in Munich, the capital of Bavaria, but 
they have never gone in person to the polls, sending instead 


male proxies. Atarecent election, however, one courageous 


woman, who, by the way, is president of a large philanthropic 
association of women, appeared in person to cast her vote. 
She pleaded that it was not any more difficult to cast a ballot 
than to instruct some man how to do it, while the only way 
to be sure that the right ballot was used was to cast it herself. 
Her action caused something of a sensation, but she was not 
denied the privilege she asked for. 

When it is remembered that until recently women in 
Germany were not allowed to attend political meetings or ally 
themselves with political parties, and that these Jaws are still 
in effect in many parts of the empire, this action of a woman 
voter, which passed without protest from the men, indicates a 
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growing sentimentin favor of improved conditions for women. 
The Liberal Party and the Social Democrats all over 
Germany, wherever the laws are not unfavorable, are inviting 
women to join them. In Hamburg about 1,100 women 
belong to the social democratic clubs, and are even repre- 
sented on their boards of directors. — [Baltimore American. | 


Consular Reform. 
Tue United States consular service has been greatly improved 
in recent years, but it is still far from being a perfect instru- 
ment for the development of our foreign commerce. The 
old idea that a consulate is a convenient berth for political 
workers to a considerable extent still holds sway, and the 


offices, especially those which are remunerative, are almost 
always bestowed as political rewards. The Lodge bill for 
reorganizing the consular service was pressed in the last 
Congress, but the influence of the spoilsmen was great enough 
to defeat it. The advocates of the reform are not dis- 
couraged. The National Business League is making an 
active campaign to arouse interest in the matter, is seeking 
any information which may lead to the still further perfection 
of the measure, and will have it introduced in both houses at 
the first session of the Fifty-eighth Congress. 

The bill, as reported favorably by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the last Congress, provides for the 
classification of consuls into six classes and of consuls 
general into four classes, all of whom are to be compensated 
wholly by salaries, and the consular fees are to be turned 
into the Treasury. All vacancies in the higher grades are to 
be filled by promotion from the grades below, and when a va- 
cancy is to be filledin the lowest grade the fact is to be certified 
toa board of consular examiners, consisting of the Civil Service 
Commission andaconsul. This board isto hold competitive 
examinations and certify five names to the President, with 
detailed reports on their qualifications ‘‘ for his information."’ 
From them the President is expected, though he is not 
absolutely required, to make his selection.—[New York 
Tribune. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE Universal Peace Union held its 37th annual meeting 
at Mystic, Connecticut. The resolutions passed at the closing 
session on the 29th set forth that the duty of the hour is to 
overcome all conditions that make war possible by teaching 
the principles of peace and arbitration in schools and 
universities, by practicing them in every-day life, and by 
multiplying courts of arbitration. The increase of the Army 
and Navy, the building of battleships for Turkey and other 
foreign governments with all the improvements of American 
genius, the farcical and expensive playing of naval battles on 
the coast of Maine and the unrestricted sale of firearms is 
viewed with alarm. A peace conference, to be called by the 
president every four years, looking to the prevention of war, 
is favored. The Union recommends an appeal to all nations 
to set aside by lezislation at least 1 per cent. of their annual 
appropriations for a permanent peace fund, to be expended 
under direction of The Hague International Arbitration Court. 
Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, is president of the Union. 


AN imperial rescript is published appointing Russian 
Minister of Finance Witte president of the Committee of 
Ministers. This position is one of great honor, but it does 
not carry with it necessarily the power and influence of 
Premier. It does not seem to be clear whether the appoint- 
ment means that the humane and progressive policy of which 
the former Minister of Finance is the leading advocate is to 
supplant medievalism in the administration of the Czar's 
Government, or that the enemies of the Witte system of 
finance have triumphed, and that, according to the curious 
custom of Europe, the discredited official has been promoted 
into titled obscurity. The new President of the Committee 
of Ministers is an enlightened and liberal statesman. The 
world will watch with interest to see whether there is a new 
order of things in Russia. 
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Since Seventh month ist there have been 135 prosecutions 
in Illinois for violations of the ne. child labor law. In about 
8o per cent. of these cases fines were imposed and paid. 
Under the new law children cannot go to work till they have 
certificates from public school or parochial school authorities. 
It may now be said that Illinois has a child labor law which 
is one of the best in the United States, and that it is being 
enforced. 

WARDEN OSBORNE, of the New Jersey State-prison at 
Trenton, has persuaded the prison board to abolish stripes in 
the garb of the prisoners, and they now wear a suit of grayish 
blue. That it tones up the moral fiber of the convict seems 
to be the invariable result where the change has been made. 


NEWS NOTES. 
WorD comes from North China that there is a great famine 
there owing to the long drouth. 


ALL but two of the eight men on trial for participating in 
the lynching at Danville, Illinois, were found guilty. 


INDICATIONS are that the cotton crop will be something 
like 12,703,780 bales, 1,500,000 more than the largest crop 
in the history of America. 


VARDAMAN, the reactionary and negro-hater, was nomi- 
nated as candidate for Governor of Mississippi. Nomination 
is equivalent to election. 


THE first bale of new cotton was received in Norfolk on 
the 1st from Clio,S.C. It weighed 502 pounds, and brought 
15 cents a pound. 


THE long-anticipated proclamation of a general insurrec- 
tion in Macedonia was issued on the anniversary of the 
Sultan's accession, Ninth month Ist. 


CHARLES CARROLL BONNEY, who was president of the 
world’s congresses of the Columbian Exposition, died at 
Chicago at the age of 72, after an illness of three years. 


Dr. Larpy, the Swiss minister at Paris, has declined to 
serve as arbitrator in the Venezuelan claims, on the ground 
that Switzerland has claims against Venezuela which she 
proposes to submit to arbitration. 


JOHN BLAZER, one of the old ‘‘ underground railroad "’ 
men, has just died in Chicago at the age of 89. Between 
1850 and 1860 he helped more than 200 slaves to freedom. 
Aside from his activity in abolitionism, he lived a quiet life. 


THE International Medical Congress in Madrid, Syain, is 
reported by distinguished delegates to have been a failure, 
because Madrid had never before attempted to accommodate 
5,000 to 6,000 people and was utterly unequal to the task. 


THE third trial of ex-Secretary of State Caleb Powers, of 
Kentucky, for complicity in the murder of Governor William 
Goebel in 1900, resulted in the verdict of ‘‘ guilty and the 
punishment death.’ Powers has been in the penitentiary 
for three years on life sentence. Motion has been made for 
a new trial. 


THE Zionist Congress at Basel, so far gave in from its 
rigid adherence to Jerusalem Zionism, as to appoint at its 
closing session a committee to investigate the South African 


s 


proposition. The Russians left the meeting in protest and 
the Chicago Zionists cabled their protest, on the ground that 
Zionism must fail, if the purpose for the Jews to go to 
Palestine is abandoned. 


Pore Leo XIII., though master of vast wealth, lived on 
$600 a year, or $1.66 a day, and occupied only four of the 
1,100 rooms in the palace. 


Five thousand employés of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
have been ordered to lay off a day at their own expense. 
The Pennsylvania, it is explained, is carrying on its pay roll 
more men than it needs or can use, and wishes to curtail 
expenses by laying off its men for a day rather than to dis- 
charge some of them altogether. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS OF | 
INTEREST TO FRIENDS. | 


gTH Mo. 5 (SEVENTH-DAY).—NEW YORK 
Monthly, Meeting, at Rutherfurd Place, 
New York, at 2.30 p. m. 


gtH Mo. 5 (SEVENTH-DAY). —MANSFIELD, 
N. J., Young Friends’ Association, at 
home of Franklin S. Zelley. 


gtH Mo. 5 (SEVENTH-DAY).—WHITE- 
water Quarterly Meeting, at Maple 
Grove, Ind., at 10 a.m. Ministers 


and Elders, same day at 8 a. m.* 


gtH Mo. 5 (SEVENTH-DAY). — BLUE 
River Quarterly Meeting, at Benjamin- 
ville, Ill., at 10 a.m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before at 2 p. m. 


gtH Mo. 7 


FRIENDS’ 


(SECOND-DAY).—CENTRE | 


Quarterly Meeting, at Half Moon, Pa., | 


at 10 a. m. Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day preceding at 3 p. m. 


gTH 


Mo. 7 (SECOND-DAY). —- FRIENDS’ 


Flower and Fruit Mission meets each | 
Second-day at 151 Fairmount Avenue, | 


at 1 p. m., to distribute flowers. 


gTH Mo. 10 (FIFTH-DAY).—SALEM QUAR- | 


terly Meeting at Woodstown, N. J., at 
10 a. m. 
before at 3 p. m. 


gtH Mo. 10 
Grove Quarterly Meeting at W. Liberty, 
la., at loa. m. 
day before at 8.30 a. m. 


gTH Mo. 12 (SEVENTH-DAY). — SALEM 
First-day Schoo! Union, atSalem, N.]., 
at 10a.m. Subjects for consideration : 
(1) What preparation would you recom- 
mend for the First-day school teacher? 
(2) What preparation would you recom- 
mend for the First-day school pupils? 
A ‘cordial invitation extended to all 

interested. 
JoHN G. BORTON, 


) 
» Cierks. 
LovIsA POWELL, } 


gTH Mo. 12 (SEVENTH-DAY).—BURLING- 
ton First-day School Union will be held 
at Mansfield at 10.30 a.m. A cordial 

invitation is extended. 
Dan’'L WILLETS, } 


ANNE R. WALN, } Clerks. 


gtH Mo. 12 (SEVENTH-DAY). — ONE 
Hundredth Anniversary exercises of 
Eastland Meeting-house (Little Britain, 
Pa., Monthly Meeting). Addresses by 
Henry W. Wilbur, Mary Heald Way, 
Edwin R. Buffington. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended. Friends can come 
to Oxford, Pa. (g miles distant) or to 
Rising Sun, Md. (6 miles). 


Ministers and Elders, day ! 


(FIFTH-DAY). — PRAIRIE | 


Ministers and Elders, 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECESTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ? 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN j 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


in 


Cincinnati. 


New York. 


Cleveland. 
Salem, Mass. 


uffalo. 


A Tea Kettle 


ONSUMERS 


many 
Lead (so called) which are claimed 
to be “just as good” or better 
than Pure White Lead, which 
contain little, if any, White Lead, 
but are simply mixtures of Zinc, 
‘tu. | Whiting and Barytes, or other 
cheap, inferior materials. 

Make sure that the brand is right. 


Those named in list are genuine. 
f interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


should bear 
mind that there are 
brands of White 


Ican hold my 


SOSAVE% 1 FUEL @ 


boils quicker 
on my chim- 
ney than on 
my Stove. 


hand overmy 
chimney. No 

| waste heat, I 
use @ 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR. 


Get all the heat you pay for. You 
really get coal at half price for at least 
ten years; with it, you make one stove 
or furnace do the work of two. 

Fully Guaranteed. Write for Booklet on heating houses. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





gTH Mo. 13 (FIRST-D\¥).— THE FRIENDS 
of White Plains, N. Y., will hold their 
next meeting at 42 Fisher Avenue at 
I11a.m. All friends welcome. 


gTH Mo. 13 (FirsT-pAay).—A CIRCULAR 
Meeting under the care of a committee 
of the Western Quarterly will be held 
at Union Chapel, Willowdale, at 3.30 
p. m. 


gTH Mo. 14 (SECOND-DAY). —BALTIMORE 
Quarterly Meeting at Gunpowder, Md., 
at 10 a.m. Ministers and Elders, 
Seventh-day preceding, at 3 p. m. 


9TH Mo. 14 (35ECOND-DAY). — ILLINOIS 
Yearly Meeting at Clear Creek Meet- 
ing-house, near Mt. Palatire, IIl., at 
10a.m. Ministers and Elders, Seventh- 
day preceding, at 10 a. m. 


gTH Mo. 17 (FIFTH-DAY). —QUAKERTOWN, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association, at 
the home of Elizabeth Kinsey. 


gTH Mo. 17 (FIFTH-bDAy). — HADDON- 
field Quarterly Meeting, at Moorestown, 
N. J.,at1oa.m. Ministers and Elders, 
day before at 3 p. m. 


WHY COUNTERFEITED. 

Did “you ever see a counterfeit ten 
dollar bill ? 

Yes. 

Why was it counterfeited ? 

Because it was worth counterfeiting. 

Was the ten dollar bill to blame? 

No. 

Did you ever see a scrap of brown 
paper counterfeited ? 

No. 

Why not? 

Because it is not worth counterfeiting ? 

Did you ever see a counterfeit Christian? 

Yes, lots of them. 

Why was he counterfeited ? 

Because he was worth counterfeiting. 

Was he to blame for being counter- 
feited ? 

No.—[Bethany Tidings. } 


In an obituary, found in this paper, 
occur the following striking words, des- 
cribing the departed wife and mother :— 

The family had sojourned under many 
skies, and had often changed their place 
of abode, but, wherever she was, if only 
for a night, there was home. 

We do not know where we have seen 
any more beautiful and tender description 
of a true woman.—[Cincinnati Herald 
and Presbyter. } 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


You want to know 
how to get my lamp- 
chimneys. 

(1) Your grocer sells 
them, if he is fit to be 
your grocer; may be 
he don’t. 

(2) If you'll write 
me, I'll send you my 
Index; that tells every- 
thing. 


MacsBeTH. Pittsburgh. 


THE BEAUTIFUL SAPPHIRE COUN- 
TRY IS A DELIGHTFUL PLACE 
IN WHICH TO SPEND YOUR 
VACATION. 

Along the southern slopes and table- 
lands of the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
Western North Carolina, at an average 
altitude of three thousand feet, with broad 
ridges pointing off from the main chains 
towards the lowlands of South Carolina 
and Georgia, is a country full of delight- 
ful surprises to the tourist, sportsman and 
health seeker, which has been appropri- 
ately named ‘‘ The Sapphire Country.’’ 
No other State or region contains so 
many grand waterfalls, such wide 
sweeping mountain views and such beau- 
tiful lakes. 

The most interesting of the many attrac- 
tive features to be found are the beautiful 
Toxaway, Fairfield and Sapphire Lakes. 
Nowhere else in the South at this altitude 
are such bodies of water. All who visit 
these lakes are impressed with the won- 
derful beauty and great varied character 
of scenery. There are towering cliffs 
rising abruptly for a thousand feet from 
their shores, and cascades of rare beauty 
falling directly into the lakes from the 
lofty tableland surrounding. Some of 
the mountains in this vicinity range in 
height from five to six thousand feet. 
Indeed, it is the general verdict of widely- 
traveled people that in this respect the 
remarkable combination and varied and 
attractive character of lake and mountain 
scenery of this section is unrivalled by 
any in the world. Certainly no other 
part of America has anything to equal it. 

Some of the finest hotels in the South 
are in this beautiful mountain country, 
the latest being the handsome new ‘: Tox- 
away Inn,’’ which is open forthe summer 
season, and will remain open the entire 
year. 

Low rate summer excursion tickets are 
on sale up to and including September 
30th, 1903, from all principal points, with 
final limit to return October 31st, 1903. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, will take pleasure 
in furnishing all information. 


GOIN’ BAREFOOT. 
Ir's more fun goin’ barefoot than anythin’ 
I know. 
There ain't a single nother thing that 
helps yer feelin's so. 
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| LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 


| 
; QUAKERISM: ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. By 
| William Edward Turner, (recently) editor of 
| British Friend. Small pamphlet. 
| Single copy 12 cents. 
' 


40 pages. 


Some days | stay in Muvver's room a| Rerigious VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 


gettin’ in her way ; 

An’ when I’ve bothered her so much she 
sez, ‘‘Oh, run an’ play!"’ 

Isay, ‘‘ Kin 1 go barefoot ?’’ En shesays, 
‘*If y’ choose ’’— 

Nen | alwuz wanter holler when 
pullin’ off my shoes! 


I’m 


If y’ often go round barefoot there's lots 
o’ things to know, — 

Of how t’ curl yer feet on stones so they 
won't hurt y’ so,— 

An’ when th’ grass is stickley an’ pricks 
y’ at a touch, 

Jes plunk yer feet down solid an’ it don’t 
hurt half so much. 

I lose my hat mos’ every day. I wish I 
did my shoes, — 

Er else I wisht I was so poor | hadn't 
none to lose.—[Burges Johnson, in 

Harper’s Magazine. } 


QUEER THINGS. 
A CLOCK can run, but cannot walk ; 
My shoe has atongue, but cannot talk ; 
A comb has teeth, but has no mouth ; 
A north wind blows the smoke straight 
south, 


Bottles have necks, but have no heads ; 
And pins have heads, but have no necks; 
And needle have to hold their threads 
Right in their eyes — how it must vex ! 


If I were needle, comb or shoe, 
I never should know what to do; 
My head is really in a whirl, 
I am glad I am a little girl. 
— [Bertha E. Bush, in Presbyterian. | 


THE New York 7Zimes inveighs against 
the promiscuous use of the word 
‘‘unique,’’ and quotes those ancient 
lines :— 

‘«*« Pray your real opinion speak, 
Is not Boston quite unique?’ 
‘ | agree with you, of course,— 
Unus, one, and equus, horse !’"’ 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The tour will leave New York 7.55 a.m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p. m., Saturday, 
September 26th, in charge of a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Tourist Agent, and will 
cover a period of six days. An exper- 
ienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany 
the party throughout. Round-trip tickets 
covering transportation, carriage drives 
and hotel accommodations, will be sold 
at the extremely low rate of $22 from 
New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 

from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to Ticket Agents, Tourist Agent 263 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 4 Court St., Brooklyn; 
789 Broad St., Newark, N. J. ; or address 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila. 


FRIENDS. 


By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

' 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per- 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 

go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 


| copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Cherry Streets, Philad’a. 


| | ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


“The Best is the Cheapest” 


Applies in a two-fold way to 


“NICE” 


Paints, 
Stains, 
Enamels, 
Varnishes, 
Finishes. 


They are the best quality possible, hence 
the most economical, and doubly so 
when you consider that they cost no 
more than inferior goods. 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD, 
Mr. Property Owner, to ignore these 
facts when arranging for exterior paint- 
ing and interior finishing. 


Send for Literature. 


EUGENE E. NICE 


272-274 South Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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United Security 


Life Insurance 


and Trust Company 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


603-605 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
- 
Banking and General 
Trust Company Business 


3 per cent. Interest on Time Deposits, or 2 per 
cent. on Deposits Subject to Check. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
- 
WILLIAM M. COATES, President. 


JOEL COOK, Vice-President. 


ESMONDE H. AUSTIN, 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer. 


CLAYTON FRENCH BANKS, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


"J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Pcpular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


POS SSS SSS SSS SSS ESOS TTS TUTTY 
Dead men’s estates are often 


absorbed by their debts, leaving 


The household loaf 


buried with the household head, 


is never 


‘ 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

ieicnadaiieme ‘ 
the family penniless. ‘ 
4 

< 

‘ 

< 


when that head has a policy in 
the 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


yr “weevee VeewwrrTrVee 


4 
< 
« 
+ 
« 
PENN TIUTUAL LIFE, ‘ 
@ 
< 
4 


SEA RAAB CRAALAAAALAAGEA AS 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLI 


GENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST OM PANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000 
Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


Trustees, 


Dr. Hovtmes had an odd liking for | 


ingenious desk accessories in the way of 
pencil-sharpeners, paper-weights, pen- 
holders, etc. The latest contrivances in 
this fashion—probably dropped down to 
him by the inventor angling for a nibble 
of commendation—were always making 
one another's acquaintance on his study 
table. He once said to me: ‘‘I'm wait- 
ing for somebody to invent a mucilage- 
brush that you can't by any chance put 
into your inkstand. It would save me 
frequent moments of humiliation. —[T. B. 
Aldrich, in The Century. ] 


A Boston mother said to her little 
daughter, ‘‘If you had my faith, darling, 
you would have no toothache.'’ The child 
replied, ‘‘ Well, mother, if you had my 
toothache, you wouldn’t have any faith.’’ 

[Boston Herald. ] 


NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 


LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA PENNSYLVA- 
NIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
has selected the following dates for its 
popular ten-day excursions to Niagara 
Falls from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington : September 18th, and Octo- 
ber 2d and 16th. 

The excursions from Philadelphia will 
be run by two routes. Those on 
August 7th and 21st, September 4th and 
18th and October 16th, going via Harris- 
burg and the picturesque valley of the Sus- 
quehanna, special train leaving Philadel- 
phia at 8.10 a.m.; excursion of October 2d 
running via Trenton, Manunka Chunk 
and the Delaware Valley, leaving Phila- 
delphia on special train at 8.06 a.m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return pas- 
sage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, 
will be sold at $10 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $9.60 from 
Lancaster ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Trenton, Borden- 
town, Mt. Holly, Cape May, Salem, 
Wilmington, We§t Chester, Reading and 
principal intermediate stations. A stop- 
over will be allowed at Buffalo within the 
limit of ticket returning. 

The special trains of Pullman parlor 
cars and day coaches will be run with 
each excursion running through to 
Niagara Falls. An extra charge»! be 

made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tox 
eron will accor: 


oe 
‘08 Scion. 
For desc $8" os BAS time of con- 
necting tra ahd further information 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or address 
Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 


siap- 


| Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


seal aaah 


Chestnut Sts. 

SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustez or CorPporaTiIOn MorTGaGss. 
DEpostTrorRY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
R&GISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 
PROTECTION 


FROM LOSS BY FIRE 


Household Furniture 


80c per hundred for five years 
R. MOORE PRICE, 431 Walnut Street 


FLORIDA BY SEA. 


Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE. 


Best way —_ i caked all Southern _—- — 
for Tour Book 


tions and cuisine 
and Particulars. 
O. F, LUCAS, Agent, Pier 10, N. Delaware Avenue. 
Uptown offices, $28 and roos Chestnut Street, Philad’a 
. C. WHITNEY, ad V. P. and T.M. W. P 
TURNER, G. P. A. General offices, Baltimore, Md. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a, 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Restful, 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week 
Two occupants, 50 cents each, per night ; 
$2 each, per week, 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk 
"Phone 1433-55- 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Views and Testimonies of Friends 


An address, by Isaac H. Hillborn, delivered at a 
meeting of Friends and others, held in the Girard Avenue 
Meeting-house, under the auspices of the Committee on 
Membership of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia. 32 pages, paper. sc.; per dozen soc 

FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Philadeiphia, Pa 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD Uss' 


Sifts the oer and mixes 
to lbs, of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
rial and approval. 

; nts wanted. 
Co, 


Convenient, Homelike 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





